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OUR ADVERTISERS AND 
OURSELVES 


@ ADVERTISING is the substitute for personal selling 

demanded by the complicated system of production and 
distribution we have today. It is an integral part of the 
whole economic machinery. Without it the machinery 
would be unmanageable. There would be enough sellers 
and enough buyers, but it would be impossible for them 
to come together. Advertising is the meeting ground. 

To the seller, advertising in the ILLino1s TEACHER is 
the means by which he can tell teachers about his goods or 
services. To the teacher, that advertising should be the 
source of information for the things he wants and needs, 
personally or professionally. 


Visual Education Program at Monticello 

® CLASSROOM talking pictures aid Monticello, Illinois, 
teachers in presenting science, home economics, hygiene, 

history, agriculture, and biology material. Using the De 

Vry 16mm sound on film projector, the faculty is follow- 

ing a regular visual education program. 

“Feature ‘talkies’ are shown in the auditorium once a 
month,” writes Superintendent F. M. Peterson. “These 
matinee shows are put on to help pay for the machine, 
which was purchased by the P.T.A.” 

The De Vry sound unit may also be used as an efficient 
Public Address System, connecting all rooms in the build- 
ing with a central office. Mr. Peterson need only dis- 
connect the projector and add a microphone and extra 
speakers to create the Address System. 


"Getting Acquainted with Minerals" 
® THIS 324-page guide for the beginner in mineral study 
and collecting is written in simple and interesting style 
so that the subject is intelligible even to the younger high- 
school student without a knowledge of chemistry. The 
author is George Letchworth English, for nearly a half- 
century a consulting mineralogist of renown. The text is 
generously illustrated. 
On page 62 of the October issue of the ILLiNoIs 
TeacHer, H. E. Moore explains how this guide may be 
obtained without cost. 


The Silver Book 

® SILENCE is golden says an old adage. Now the publi- 
cation of The Silver Book of Songs—176 songs, in fact 

—casts some doubt upon what we had accepted as an an- 

cient truth. There are songs for every grade and every 

purpose and there is an accompaniment edition. Both can 

be had for practically a song, but more exact information 


is to be had from Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 
The Three R's 


® THE three R’s have become humanized to the extent that 

the second grade youngster is introduced to ’Rithmetic 
with a text with the alluring title, Fun with Numbers. Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, list many other modern 
features of their Champion Arithmetics. 


Next Month—Christmas 

® BECKLEY-CARDY announce three books at a low 
price to guide you in planning a successful Christmas 

program; also free catalogue on request, listing 25 other 

Christmas entertainments. 
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HOW TO BORROW 
MONEY BY MAIL 





FIRST STEP — Fill in and mail the below. This will bring you free 
brochure “The Household Plan for School Teachers,” specimen a tion iS teeek 
and complete information. You need to have this information. coupon now ! 


YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY 
IS NECESSARY 


All arrangements quickly and 
privately completed by mail. 


When you borrow from Household, 
there is nothing to embarrass or 
humiliate you in any way. The trans- 
action is simply a clear-cut business 
proposition made under the small- 
loan laws of the state. 

We passon the loan without refer- 
ring to, or inquiring of your friends, 
employers or other references. 

The procedure is as simple as 
A, B, C, giving you a financial 
resource in case of emergency to 
which, as an employed teacher you 
are fully entitled. 

Every teacher needs to know all 
about Household’s loan plan, 
whether an immediate loan is de- 
sired or not. Fill in and mail this 
coupon to nearest Household Office, 
TODAY! 





SECOND STEP — When the tanks 
plication arrives, fill in the bla 
and mail it back. Ne 


THIRD STEP — You receive 

from Household for the 
ull canpant of the loan. No ad- 
vance deductions. Now you have 
the money to pay off pressing obli- 
gations, and you can re 
convenient monthly installments. 


y in 


| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES: 
CHICAGO— 14th F1., 105 W. Madison St.—Ph. Reenitte 0888s 





ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd 

First Nat. Bk. — —Main 3300 Hill Arcade Bidg. is 6226 
AURORA-Saes 3 JOLIET—3rd Floor 

ra Nat. BL Bide. — Aurora 4007 Rialto Theater Bidg.—Joliet 6184 

BLOOMINGTON—sch th Floor LI ra 

Peoples Bk. B aeons 4765 Fifth Ave. BI eaeneins 1464 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floo PEORIA—3rd 

Lincoln Bldg.—Phone 3410 Lehmann Bidg. o*Phone 4-5177 
DECATUR—4th Floor Floor 

Citizens Bldg.—Phone 5277 Talcott Bidg.— Main 930 
FREEPORT—3 > SPRINGFI Room 1004, 

arbox Bldg.—Main 137 10th Fl. Myers Bldg.—Main 682 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan Nat. Bk. Bidg.—Ont. 7111 


| FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 


Send today for free copy of “The Household Plan for Teachers,” specimen 
application blank and other information. Fill in, mail this coupon NOW! 
ee ee ee me me me me me he me me me me me mm 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 
Please mail me , free of charge, your brochure “The Household 
Plan for School Teachers” and specimen application blank. I 
understand that this places me under no tion to negotiate 





FLASHES 


SEVENTEENTH anniversary of the 
Armistice is November 11 (Monday). 
A study of the 902 major wars fought 
since 500 B. C. reveals that the World 
War was eight times larger than the 
other 901 wars combined. 


_— 
REPRESENTATIVES of Winston, 
located in every state of the United States, 
report a universal interest in remedial 
and corrective reading. Ideal textbooks 
for this purpose are THE WONDER WORLD, 
Facts AND Fancriges, and WuHys AND 
WHEREFORES. Just published—a work- 
book: Dracnostic Tests AND REME- 
DIAL EXERCISES IN READING (list $0.36) 
by Brueckner and Lewis, for Grades 3-4. 


Although the Maharajah of 
Kapurthala has an annual 
income of $3,000,000, not 
all of the 662 princes of India 
have fabulousincomes Some 
of them, ruling over territories in the 
Simla Hills, receive less than $10 a week. 
te al 
JN our battle with insects, some ani- 
mals are on the side of man. Frogs 
and toads feed chiefly on insects. A 
toad in the garden is said to be worth 
twenty dollars a year.—From UsrEFru. 
ScreENcE FoR HicH ScHoou (Weed, Rex- 
ford, and Carroll). Also in this new 
series, UseruL ScrENcE, Books I and 
II, for Grades 7 and 8. 


—_—_ 

OBSERVE Children’s Book Week, 
November 17-23, with these new books: 
VALIANT, Dog of the Timberline (list 
$2.00), by Jack O’Brien, author of 
Strtver Curer ($2.00); Att Sam Set, 
The Romance of the Flying Cloud ($2.00), 
by Armstrong Sperry; SipseL LONGSKIRT 
AND SoLvE Suntrap ($2.00), by Hans 
Aanrud; and the popular Ho-mInc 
($2.00), by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, 
author of YounG Fu ($2.00), winner of 
the Newbery Medal. 


“_—_—_— 
LARGEST library abroad is in Paris; 
second and third largest are in Russia. 


“It is on my desk, guarded 
by my “45,’”’ wrote Professor 
Hughes Mearns, School of 
Education, New York Uni- 
versity, of THe Winston 
Smp.uiriep Dictrionary—which recalls 
to us the suggestion once made that we 
should supply a padlock with every copy 
of “‘the modern authority.” 


—_—" 
MOST widely used word in the world 
today is “Amen” (verily, so be it). 
It is employed by nearly one billion 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans, or 
just half of the population of the earth. 
And the most widely used geographies 
in the U.S. today are written by J. Rus- 
sell Smith, of Columbia, for Grades 3 to 8. 


Tne son CIV TS ge) 
WINSTON BLDG. ~— --——~ 
CHICAGO FT ATLANTA 
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Adult Education 

American Primers: A_ series of nine 
pamphlets dealing with crucial problems in 
the United States today, designed for adult 
educational movements, schools, young men 
and women generally. The titles and authors 
are as follows: Business and Government 
by John C. Crighton and Joseph J. Sen- 
turia; Crime by Nathaniel Cantor; The Farm 
Business by Roman L. Horne; Friends or 
Enemies by Julius W. Pratt; Jobs or the 
Dole? by Neal B. DeNood; Money by Marc 
Rose and Roman L. Horne; Strikes by 
Joseph L. Senturia; You and Machines by 
William F, Ogburn; Youth in the Depression 
by Kingsley Davis. Published by University 
of Chicago Press. Paper. 

A Manual for Instructors in Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Camps, prepared by Voca- 
tional Division, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. Paper. 
95 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Arithmetic 

The New Triangle Arithmetics by Leo J. 
Brueckner, C. J. Anderson, G. O. Banting 
and Elda L. Merton. Grades three and 
four. Available in either a three-book series 
or a six-book series. The John C. Winston 
Company, Publisher, 1006-1016 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 

A wealth of socially valuable informational 
material is included in the problem units 
which deals not only with present practices 
but also with the improvement in methods 
of dealing with the quantative aspects of 
human life. 

The New Curriculum Arithmetics by Leo 
J. Brueckner, C. J. Anderson, G. O. Banting 
and Elda L. Merton. Grades five and six. 
Available in either a three-book series or a 
six-book series. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Publisher, 1006-1016 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 

With due regard for new teaching tech- 
niques resulting from recent experimental 
studies, this book also adopts the new scien- 
tific regraded curriculum in which much of 
the subject matter of grades 3, 4, and 5 is 
moved up half a grade. 

Study Arithmetics by Knight, Studebaker, 
Ruch, Findley. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 
Book III, 336 pages. Price $0.76. 

This series takes abrupt departure from 
the traditional arithmetic in that it is devel- 
oped as a learning tool for pupils rather 
than as a reference manual. Further it 
meets the demands of educational research 
and the newer courses of study for an up- 
ward shift in grade placement of certain 
arithmetic topics. 

Fiction 

Frog, The Horse That Knew No Master 
by Captain S. P. Meek. Philadelphia: The 
Penn Publishing Company. Cloth. TIllus- 
trated. Price $2.00. 

The author gives a faithful characteriza- 
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tion of peace-time army life, as well as an 
accurate picture of the Panama Canal Zone 
in which the action takes place. 


When We were Very Young; Winnie-the. 
Pooh; Now We Are Six; The House at Pooh 
Corner: A. A. Milne. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00 each. 

That these four classics of childhood 
literature with the Ernest Shepard drawings 
are now being offered by the publishers in 
an edition priced so low will be welcome 
news to parents and kindergarten and prim- 
ary teachers. When We Were Very Young 
and Now We Are Six are the titles of two of 
the most popular books of child verse of 


(Continued on page 87) 





OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 





NOVEMBER 

90 91 Illinois State School Board 
oy Association, Hotel Abraham 

Lincoln, Springfield. This meeting is to be 

held jointly with the Illinois City Super- 

intendents Association. 


91 9 Annual High-School Con- 


ference, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


9 Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Ele- 
mentary Section, annual meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, 2 p.m., November 29, 1935, 
Speakers: Otis W. Caldwell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Glenn Blough, 
supervisor of elementary science, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
Mary Melrose, supervisor of elementary 
science, Cleveland (Ohio) public schools; 
Bertha Parker, University of Chicago. 


DECEMBER 


American Vocational Association, 

tenth annual convention, December 47, 
1935, Chicago. Convention . headquarters, 
the Stevens Hotel. Detailed announcement 
on page 88 of this issue. 

Illinois Vocational Home Making 

Teachers, fourteenth annual All-State 
Conference, December 5-7, 1935, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, in cooperation with the annual 
convention of the American Vocational As 


sociation. 

26 9 Illinois State Teachers As- 
» sociation, annual meeting, 

Springfield, December 26-28. 


3] The National Council of Teach- 

ers of Mathematics, 17th annual 
meeting, St. Louis, Missouri. Speakers: W. 
W. Hart, University of Wisconsin; William 
Betz, Rochester, New York; William H. 
Roever, Washington University, St. Louis; 
Rolland R. Smith, Classical High School, 
Springfield, Mass.; Edwin W. Schreiber, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College; 
Martha T. Denney, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Ruth Lane, University of Iowa. Detailed ax 
nouncement in December. 
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Ne. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Illinois, by the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association. 
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the post office at Mount Morris, Illinois, under the 
Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage provided for in Section 412, 
Act of February 28, 1925, authorized Sept. 17, 1932. 
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notify THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at Mount Morris, 
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dress. R b P ts cannot forward peri- 
odicals. If you learn of any members who are not 
getting their magazine please ask them to send their 
complete address—street and number—to ILLINOIS 
TEACHER at Mount Morris, Illinois. Many teachers 
fail to put this address on the registration cards. The 
postmasters require street addresses on periodicals de- 
livered by carrier. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Is There an Emergency? 


Ask the children and 
teachers in these and 
many other districts 


® EARLY in this school year the 

executive secretary and the director 
of research each spent a few days at 
different times visiting a few of the 
many financially stricken school dis- 
tricts in Illinois. These employees of 
the I. S. T. A. are here recording some 
of their observations. 


A "Deserted Village" 


Rend City in Franklin County now 
belies its name. The “city” where two 
or three hundred homes stood only a 
few years ago is now a cornfield. 


About all that remains is “Coalfield: 


Company Store, No. 8,” with its win- 
dows and doors boarded up. (Figure 
I.) The homes have been razed and 
removed, and what was once a flour- 
ishing business institution has become 
an accumulator of dust and a home 
for spiders. A silent and inactive coal 
mine tipple stands near as a sort of 
monument to the riches taken from 
under the feet of the poverty-stricken 
parents and childten remaining. 

Scattered about among the hills and 
fields are a few clusters of homes that 
still furnish between 50 and 60 chil- 
dren to be educated. The school build- 
ing contains four rooms, all of which 
were filled when the city was most 
populous; but two rooms and two 
teachers now suffice. The building is 
comparatively new and has a rather 
attractive exterior. But on the inside 
the grimy, bare, cracked walls, torn 
and discolored shades, absolute lack 
of modern equipment, and general at- 
mosphere of poverty and squalor are 
depressing to the visitor and deaden- 
ing to the spirits of the teachers and 
pupils. No library, no appliances, no 
anything but two teachers, their 
pupils, some dilapidated seats, and a 
few textbooks. 

The principal, a young man recent- 
ly married, is promised $75 a month 
if and when it is available. But he 
says his predecessor who taught there 
for several years has just received 
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Figure Il. 


cash for an order five years old. Many 
salary orders given teachers in past 
years have been bought by “investors” 
at heavy discounts. One of these in- 
dividuals recently brought suit for 
payment of his orders and was 
awarded a judgment by the Court. The 
teachers believe this judgment will 
cause these old orders to take pre- 
cedence as the scanty tax funds 
dribble in, and that the old orders 
must be paid in full. The principal 
said he was in dire need of money; but 
his first month’s wages had come due, 
and when he asked the treasurer when 
they would be paid the answer was, 
“My God, man, I have no idea!” 
Teachers’ orders issued now cannot be 
sold at any price. Bonds and inter- 
est are due and cannot be paid. 

The other teacher is a bright and 
intelligent young lady with two years 
of training at the S.I.S.N.U. She is 
doing as good work as is possible 
under the circumstances. We paused 
to consider what wonders she might 
accomplish in a bright, cheerful, sani- 
tary room with complete equipment. 
She said her contract called for $60 
a month for eight months. But last 


year she was paid for only five 
months, or a total of $300, and she 
does not know when she will be paid 
or how much she will receive this year 
if anything. 

These two faithful teachers are be- 
ginning to wonder whether they are 


Unpaid Servants of the State 


working in a district that the State has 
entirely forgotten. A prompt pay- 
ment of what the State and the com- 
munity owes them would probably do 
more to assure their continued loyalty 
than to require them to take an oath 
of allegiance. 


"Temporary" Building in Use Ten 
Years 


A desperate situation exists also at 
Valier. There the high school is 
housed in a beautiful and commodious 
one-story building, which is not ex- 
travagant for the number of pupils 
to be accommodated at the time it was 
built. The elementary-school building 
on the same grounds is insufficient, and 
school is still being held in a “tem- 
porary” shack ten years old. Equip- 
ment in both has run down to almost 
nothing. High-school teachers are un- 
paid for a part of last year and for 
five months of previous years, indebt- 
edness is beyond the constitutional 
limit, and bankers will not cash or- 
ders. However, a bank at Ziegler has 
been induced to purchase tax antici- 
pation warrants for the latest levy in 
sufficient amount to pay the greatly 
reduced salaries of the teachers of 
both schools for five out of the eight 
months of this school year. 

The couple pictured standing in 
front of a rather imposing building 
told more than enough to furnish ma- 
terial for a long and thrilling story, 
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but a story disgraceful to the wealthy 
state of Illinois. (Figure II) The 
building is not owned by the school 
district, but is one owned and former- 
ly used by Ewing College as a li- 
brary; but since the college is not 
now in operation, the school district 
rents the building for high-school pur- 
poses. The district is part of the non- 
high-school district and conducts a 
three-year high school, which is taught 
by the gentleman in the picture with 
one man assistant. The principal 
came to Ewing in 1933 knowing con- 
ditions were bad, but having faith that 
the State would “make good,” as he 
says. That first year, he received less 
than $100 a month and his assistant 
received only $50 a month. The next 
year they received not quite so much 
and received that pittance three months 
late. This year they may receive even 
less, since the treasurer has adopted 
the plan of paying orders in the or- 
der of their issue, and there are about 
$30,000 in orders of many preceding 
years. So it seems that the non-high- 
school district is quite insolvent. 

Before coming to Ewing this faith- 
ful servant of the State taught in Dis- 
trict No. 62 in Franklin county and 
still carries orders four years old 
against that insolvent district. He re- 
ceived almost no cash from that dis- 
trict for three years service, but suc- 
ceeded in trading some orders for 
life’s necessities and for surgical and 
hospital fees occasioned by an opera- 
tion. But the people who took the 
orders cannot get their money; so 
such trading is now impossible. 
Hence his imposing collection of 
worthless orders. 


Waiting for the State to "Make 
Good" 


How does this worthy couple live, 
you ask? Part of the answer is that 
they “cut expenses to the bone.” The 
owners of the college rent them five 
very nice rooms in what was a girls’ 
dormitory for five dollars a month. 
The wife, who was a teacher for 
twenty-five years or more, has retired, 
and is receiving her $400 annuity. 
Naturally she is deeply interested 
in the solvency of the state teach- 
ers’ pension fund. Before retiring 
she taught for several years in District 
No. 62, and when she retired she held 
a large collection of orders she could 
not cash. She brought suit for pay- 
ment, and by spending about $130 for 
lawyer and court fees obtained a judg- 
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Figure |. 


ment for $1,785. The Court also 
issued a mandamus ordering the school 
board to pay this amount with inter- 
est in four annual installments of 
$465 each. But she received only 
$187.86 on the first installment be- 
cause that was all the board could 
collect to pay her. The following in- 
stallments may be more or less. In 
their time of greatest need the couple 
cashed $500 of savings in building 
and loan stock, and borrowed over 
$1,200 of their reserve on insurance 
policies. They have been unable to 
repay most of the latter. So thus by 
means of a judgment, a mandamus, 
trading orders at a discount, borrow- 
ing on insurance, cashing building and 
loan stock, paying cheap rent, and 
drawing a pension, they have managed 
to live. The gentleman is giving ex- 
cellent service in the three-year high 
school and his wife is dutifully cheer- 
ing him on in his endeavors; but their 
faith in the ultimate justice of the 
State is weakening. 

Similiar stories might be told of 
observations made in Williamson 
county, except that the non-high- 
school district in that county pays a 
much higher percentage of tuition 
claims than the one in Franklin coun- 
ty. But limited space gives room for 
only two or three brief statements con- 
cerning schools in that county. 

The Herrin elementary district has 
suffered a decrease of about one-third 
its assessed valuation since 1931, and 
tax collections are now less than 50 
percent. Some teachers’ orders are 
cashed by friends at full value, but 
if all orders were cashed they would 





Once a City—Now a Symbol 


be discounted. There are nearly $30,- 
000 of such orders outstanding, and 
nearly the same amount of unre- 
deemed tax anticipation warrants. 


Teachers Look to State Fund 


The Hurst-Bush elementary district 
has had a decrease of over one-third 
in its assessed valuation, and the su- 
perintendent reports that tax collec- 
tions will probably run as low as 65 
percent. The district is bonded be- 
yond the constitutional limit, and 
bonds for $5,000 are due and no 
money to pay them. The teachers 
have been paid their greatly reduced 
salaries up to September 1 by the sell- 
ing of anticipation warrants, but there 
is no money in sight to pay their sal- 
aries for this year except what may be 
received from the state school fund. 

The Hurst-Bush high-school dis- 
trict’s valuation has decreased 60 per- 
cent, and tax collections do not exceed 
68 percent. Outstanding orders have 
been paid by issuing warrants; but the 
teachers will not receive any pay for 
this year’s work until about next July, 
and stores will not take teachers’ 
orders even for groceries. R.C.M. 


Christopher Community High 
School 


© TWO automobiles near the driveway 

had licenses respectively from Iowa 
and Indiana; belonged to teachers just 
arrived to “give it a trial” at $900 a 
year for a university graduate with 
the understanding that maybe half of 
salary would be mere “paper” upon 
a district that already has exceeded 
twice the constitutional limit of in- 
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debtedness. No salaries paid since 
March, 1935. Some teachers’ orders 7 
years old still unpaid. Seven of the 
twelve teachers are new, most of the 
former teachers having gone where 
pay day is certain. But 12 teachers 
for 459 pupils. Only $100 allowed 
for the year for supplies (hardly 25 
cents a child). The single unabridged 
dictionary only a remnant—impossible 
to use. “Newest” encyclopedia in bad 
condition—printed in 1918; “the 
World War still raging” though near- 
ly all of the pupils were born since 
it closed. Domestic science depart- 
ment discontinued and tables stored 
in vault. Gymnasium floor bulged 
and broken; cannot be used unless 
and until federal aid through WPA 
comes to pay the bill. 


West Frankfort Township High 
School 


Not enough teachers. A_ pupil- 
teacher ratio of 38 to 1. Five months 
of teachers’ orders unpaid. A student 
assembly in progress—but not enough 
room to assemble; children standing 
and sitting in the aisles, on the stage, 
sitting on the window sills, stretching 
necks to get a glimpse through the 
doors. Children studying in automo- 
biles; studying in halls; leaving school 
to go home to study. Every classroom 
in use every hour of the day; and the 
whole school operating on a shift basis 
even then. 


Thompsonville School 


The 5 grade teachers promised only 
$50 a month for 8 months. All teach- 
ers cannot receive over half of salaries 
in cash; remainder to be in paper of 
no value. Court has ordered half of 
district income to be applied on judg- 
ments. Non-high district owes Thomp- 
sonville $25,000—enough to pay all 
grade and high-school teachers for 
next 6 years at present reduced salary 
level. District in debt more than $54,- 
000 in teachers’ orders, unpaid bills, 
and judgments; debt coming under the 
5 percent constitutional limit actually 
runs 37 percent of the assessed valu- 
ation. Outlook hopeless. 


Royalton School 


Twelve elementary school teachers 
in the two buildings; and 3 teachers 
in charge of the three-year high school 
of 82 pupils. A toal of a year and 
a half of teachers’ orders unpaid and 
without value; some orders are several 
years old. Bonds have defaulted. 
Need a four-year high school. Super- 
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intendent now teaches seven-eighths 
of time. The large building containing 
most of the teachers and the high 
school condemned as unfit by state 
authorities. Some high-school pupils 
from the country have withdrawn, 
fearful that the schoolhouse roof may 
fall in. Non-high district owes Royal- 
ton district enough to run the high 
school several years; new 75 cent rate 
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Buckner School 

An old brick building with a two. 
story frame building a few yard: 
away adjoined by a heating pipe. 
Boys, several of them, of about 15 
years of age playing a game of toss; 
should be in high school but it i: 
closed. Grade school has 9 teachers 
and numerous pupils. No water in 





Figure Ill. Front Wall Decoration in 


voted for non-high district cannot even 
meet current tuition. Reference books 
consist of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
purchased only a few years ago— then 
a “second-handed edition of 1910.” 
Training for a modern world with 
equipment like that! 


Johnston City Township High 
School 


Thirteen boys studying on stone 
benches—and twelve of them with blue 
shirts and blue overalls, presenting a 
typical ratio for this type of dress in 
this region of severe economic stress. 
A large study hall full of girls and 
boys—and quiet, very quiet; no teach- 
er near—not needed. Gymnasium 
spotlessly clean—work of the chil- 
dren. District has not been able to 
pay cash to teachers since April, 1933 
(29 months ago) ; a little “paper” has 
been discounted for drugs and milk 
but otherwise has no local value and 
can be discounted out of town only 
with difficulty—up to $20 a month in 
supplies for a single teacher, $35 for 
a married teacher, and $45 for 
a married teacher with 2 children. 
The pity is that the State permits such 
hardships to be endured by faithful, 


hardworking teachers! 


Upper Grade Room, Buckner School 


the building; pipes and fountains 
there but old and broken. Outdoor 
toilets. No place to wash face and 
hands except at pump; no towels. 
Walls and ceilings dirty; not painted 
for years. Plastering broken. No 
decorations worth naming. Window 
shades dirty and torn. Old tar cans, 
rusty and dented, for waste baskets— 
except in one room a nail keg instead. 
Furniture and supplies old. So little 
of brightness—and so much of gloom. 
The front of one of the rooms pro 
claims “The Hour of Faith Has Ar 
rived,” as shown in Figure III. 
Faith! In whom? In what? Didn't 
the State of Illinois see your high 
school closed four years ago? Who 
seems to care? Did not September, 
1931, see many of your high-school 
pupils left to roam the streets, and 
did not the next regular legislative 
session in 1933 fail to give high-school 
aid? [oes not the State still clos 
its eyes to your predicament?  Isn‘ 
your grade school dirty and ru 
down? Does your faith rest in the 
Educational Commission? Or is it 
faith that the Legislature will som 
day perform its constitutional duty? 
May your faith materialize in fulfill 
ment! Something to be thankful for 
is—faith. L. R. G. 
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College of Education 
University of Illinois 


@ ABOUT three years ago, a commit- 

tee of the faculty of the College of 
Education at the University of Illinois 
began an intensive study of the prob- 
lem of improving the academic prepar- 
ation of prospective high-school teach- 
ers. This committee was convinced 
that the preparation received by the 
vast majority was not only completely 
inadequate for the existing curriculum, 
but also strikingly deficient in its 
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untains§ provisions for developing the breadth 
Jutdoorf of understanding and critical judg- 
‘ce ani ment which are essential to intelligent 
towelsf participation in the modification of the 
painted secondary-school curriculum which is 
n. Nog so widely discussed. 

Vindow For a time the committee was of the 
sr cans, Opinion that the problem could be met 
iskets—[ by conference with the academic de- 
instead.— partments of the University, in which 
$0 little better standards of preparation in the 
gloom. field represented by each department 
ms pro- could be agreed upon. It soon became 
Jas Arf clear, however, that this would con- 


tribute little to a solution. The com- 


" Didnt mittee found, for example, that in one 
ur high or two fields where unusually high 
> Whol standards of preparation were already 
‘tember,@ in effect, the result had been that few 
h-schoolf! Of those receiving this preparation 
ets, and Were able to find positions in the 
zislative schools. 

— Subject Combinations 

ll clos 

? Isnt Further investigation indicated that 
- ru one of the basic difficulties was the 
' sn the Mature of the combinations of subjects 
yr is 2 taught by teachers in the secondary 
7” call schools of Illinois. Five requests re- 
r 4 ty! cently received at the University have 
fulfil asked for teachers qualified to teach 
fel fo such combinations of subjects as the 
kfu 






following: (1) home economics, the 
commercial subjects, and physical edu- 


R. G. 
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Accrediting standards are basic to im- 
provement in subject-matter preparation. 


By DEAN THOMAS E. BENNER 


cation for girls; (2) Latin, home 
economics, and glee club; (3) mathe- 
matics, bookkeeping, and _ general 
science; (4) English, biology, orches- 
tra and glee club; and (5) mathema- 
tics, chemistry, physics, biology, and 
coaching. These are not typical cases 
but they are not unusual ones. 


Accrediting Standards 


The committee found that under- 
graduate students, With shrewd under- 
standing of the practical problem, 
were resisting efforts to persuade them 
to go beyond minimum standards in 
preparation for their teaching sub- 
jects. The word had spread that one 
did not secure a first teaching position 
because of the superiority of his 
academic preparation, but because of 
the accident of having met minimum 
standards in each of the subjects 
making up the almost unique teaching 
combination represented by a specific 
vacancy. It was found that even grad- 
uates, on returning to the University, 
tended in many cases to prefer to ac- 
cumulate afew hours of work in new 
fields in order to add to the number 
of teaching combinations for which 
they might be considered available. 
Further consideration of the problem 
suggested that before much could be 
done to change this situation it would 
be necessary to modify some of the 
accrediting standards which tended to 
contribute to it and to add new stand- 
ards which would stimulate high- 
school principals to improve some of 
these conditions. 

Accordingly, a proposal was made 
to officers of the North Central Asso- 
ciation which resulted in the appoint- 
ment by the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula of a committee 
on the Subject-Matter Preparation of 
Secondary-School Teachers. The re- 


port of progress of this committee ap- 


pears in the April, 1935, issue of the 
North Central Association Quarterly. 

This new committee requested that 
Professor Edward F. Potthoff of the 
University of Illinois continue and ex- 
tend the studies on which he had been 
engaged by summarizing the extensive 
bibliographical material pertaining to 
the combinations of subjects taught by 
high-school teachers. Potthoff’s report 
to the committee reviewed 46 studies 
in this field. These represented studies 
of 21 different states, a study of the 
southern states, and two national 
studies. His summary stated: 

a. That the conditions with respect to 
teaching combinations are chaotic. 

b. That the total number of teaching 
combinations found in any one state is very 
large. ; 

(In Illinois, for example, the 3490 
teachers who were offering instruction 
during the year 1931-32, in accredited 
high schools employing 20 teachers or 
less, were teaching a total of 716 dif- 
ferent combinations. The average 
number of teachers per teaching com- 
bination, therefore, was slightly less 
than five.) 

c. That many of these combinations occur 
very infrequently. 

( Potthoff found that 62.6 percent of 
the teaching combinations found in 
Illinois high schools of 20 teachers or 
less were taught by only a single teach- 
er and 96 percent were taught by not 
more than 20 teachers each. One IIli- 
nois high-school principal, learning of 
this study, wrote to Professor Potthoff 
to ask whether there was a teacher in 
Illinois who was now teaching a cer- 
tain combination of subjects which he 
described. Potthoff was able to reply 
that there was only one such teacher. 
Presumably, the unique qualifications 
of this man resulted in an offer of 
appointment by the inquirer.) 

.d. That very few of these combinations 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Community Civics for Primary Grades 





@ A CHILD is not only a citizen of 
the state but is also a citizen of 
the home, the school, the neighbor- 
hood, and the community. To teach 
a child to be a good citizen is to teach 
him to be a good member of the group 
to which he belongs. The school must 
begin its task of training in social 
behavior the day children first enter 
school, for these youthful American 
citizens are then confronted by new 
social relations and the need for new 
social adjustments. The school can 
best develop in boys and girls social 
attitudes and social behavior and in- 
culcate in them an understanding and 
an appreciation of their social en- 
vironment, its character, its needs, and 
its problems, through a_ suitably 
planned program of activities. 

Since the home is the child’s best 
known experience and the most inter- 
esting and natural thing for him to 
talk about, we should plan our work 
to make use of this home information. 

This particular activity unit, “The 
Construction of the Living Room of a 
House and the Things That Go into 
It,” was the outgrowth of a class dis- 
cussion about our homes. We col- 
lected pictures of living rooms and 
pasted them in a scrapbook made of 


brown wrapping paper. 
Pictures of things the 
children thought should 
be put in the living room 
were gut out and pasted 
on a sheet of oak tag 
(24x30) with the names 
printed under each pic- 
ture. On this picture- 
word chart were found 
chair, armchair, corner 
chair, bookcase, daven- 
port, rugs, flowers, books, 
and pictures. A list of the 
tools and a list of ma- 
terials were printed using 
the hand printing press. 

This unit of work 
necessitated the making 
of plans by the children. Indivi- 
dual freedom, initiative, and original- 
ity were made possible in the plan- 
ning, which when complete, called 
for a six- by eight-foot living room 
to be furnished with furniture made 
from orange crates and rugs woven 
from rags. The children very will- 
ingly assumed the responsibility of 
bringing the orange crates, nails, 
tools, pieces of cloth or old clothes, 
and scraps of yarn for the weaving. 
Some paint and strips of pine for the 
framework were the only supplies that 
had to be purchased. 


The Teacher's Role 


During this planning period, the 
teacher could not sit idly by but was 
required to think through the unit 
very carefully in order to thoroughly 
familiarize herself with it. Definite 
systematic preparation was made by 
the teacher so that the activity would 
not be aimless busy work. The values 
to be derived, an outline of content, 
a list of the smaller activities to be 
included in the larger unit and a se- 
lected bibliography of stories, poems 
and songs to be used in connection 
with the construction work were in- 
cluded in the teacher’s plans. 


By MAURINE BLOOMSTER 


Primary Instructor Lincoln School, 
Champaign, and Cooperating Teacher 
with College of Education, University 
of Illinois 


Since it is advisable to have longer 
periods for the construction work, we 
had two forty-five minute periods a 
week, At the suggestion of the teach- 
er the room was divided into work- 
ing committees for the building and 
weaving. Two groups of girls cut 
the rags and wove the two rugs, while 
a third group wove the yarn mat on 
a small loom belonging to one of 
the children. The two looms for the 
rugs were made by the manual arts 
department. They were 20 by 30 
inches with notches on either end 
three-fourths of an inch apart. Wrap- 
ping cord served as the warp when 
placed around the loom through the 
notches. For weaving the strips of 
cloth, tongue depressors with a hole 
bored near the end of each served 
our needs very nicely. By pushing 
the weaving closely together, the ends 
were tucked in sufficiently well and 
did not require sewing. Two very 
durable rag rugs were turned out of 
the looms by these young weavers, 
complete with fringe at the ends. 


Working Together 

Committees of boys were appoint- 
ed and the names of the children on 
each committee were posted in the 
room. There was a Davenport Com- 
mittee, a Bookcase Committee, three 
Chair Committees and a House Con- 
struction Committee. 

The house construction committee 
nailed the strips of lumber together 
for the framework as seen in one pic- 
ture. They used black easel paint on 
the brown wrapping paper to repre- 
sent bricks. They tacked and pasted 
this on the framework for the out- 
side wall. The inside was papered 
with real wall paper. Since we didn't 
have enough paper of one kind, we 
paneled the walls. 

The davenport committee made a 
davenport by putting two orange 
crates together, and cutting down the 
ends for the two arms. A bookcase 
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BELOW. 


cision as the ruler and the yardstick. 


RIGHT. 


loom. 
ON FACING PAGE, 


added by the tulips at the doorway. 


was easily made by nailing two orange 


crates together. Six chairs were made 
from six orange crates. There were 
two straight chairs, two armchairs, 
and two corner chairs. After nailing 
the crates together and sawing off 
parts of the crates to make the arms, 
the rough edges were planed smooth 
and all surfaces sandpapered ready 
for painting. The children wore old 
clothes to school the days they paint- 
ed the furniture orange. Several lay- 
ers of newspapers protected the floors. 
These carpenters and painters turned 
out furniture that was very usable and 
the paint did not stick as a good grade 
of enamel was used. 

On either side of the entrance 
were placed two orange crates covered 
with the brick paper. We made some 
paper tulips by taking three and one- 
half inch squares of colored poster 
paper, and folding each square to 
make a sixteen square fold. We cut 
down one square on the middle fold 
of each of the four sides and pasted 
the two squares on either side of the 
cut together so they completely over- 
lapped. Stems and leaves were added. 
Two-tone tulips wee made by pasting 
a two and one-half inch square of 
paper in the center of the three and 
one-half inch square before folding. 


The house construction committee goes about 
the sober business of nailing the strips of lumber together 
for the framework. This mere manual activity, however, 
was preceded by exercise of such instruments of pre- 


Woman's work is equally essential to the under- 
taking. Two groups of girls cut the rags and weave the 
two rugs, while a third weaves the yarn mat on a small 


The living room complete with dav- 
enport, chairs and bookcases. A touch of gardening is 
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After the tulips 
were planted in 
shoe boxes paint- 
ed green, filled 
with sand, they 
were placed on 
either side of the 
entrance (illus- 
trated) to add to 
the attractiveness 
of the exterior. 
Civic pride in 
keeping the yards 
and surroundings 
clean and beautiful was the topic for 
class discussion at this point. 

When the children had arranged 
their books in the bookcase, put cov- 
ers and cushions on the chairs and 
davenport, placed a bouquet on the 
bookcase with a toy telephone at one 
side and a small clock on the other, 
the living room emanated coziness, 
comfort, and cheer, and they were 
proud of the results of their efforts. 


Correlation 


During the six weeks period in Jan- 
uary and February, this activity was 
the hub around which much of our 
classwork was centered. The work in 
reading, writing, spelling, numbers, 
art, and music was correlated with it. 

The outcomes of this activity unit 
were many and varied. Many new 
words were added to our reading vo- 
cabulary through the lists of materials, 
tools, and furniture for the living 
room. Such board directions as: 


John, you may paint one corner chair. 
or 
Mary may cut rags to-day. 
furnished much reading material in 
following directions. The sample 
chart below resulted when the children 
were planning their work. 
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Plans for Our Living Room 

We will make a living room. 

We will need nails, paper, paint, and tools. 

e will need rags, wood, and orange 

crates. 

The boys will make some chairs. 

They will make a davenport and a book- 
case. 

The girls will weave two rag rugs. 

After completing the living room 
the following composition was writ- 
ten on the board by the teacher at 
the children’s dictation. 


The Living Room 

We made a living room. 

We made furniture for our living room. 

We have two rugs on the floor. 

Now we can sit in the living room, 

We can play in the living room. 

There are books in the bookcase to read. 

We will help to keep our living room clean. 

Composite stories were made from 
time to time describing the progress 
of the project and other factors rel- 
ative to the activity. After the living 
room was complete in every detail, 
the children enjoyed going to the 
bookcase, selecting a book, occupying 
an orange crate chair and reading dur- 
ing their leisure time. 


Parents Become Interested 


During the course of the activity, 
the children told their parents about 
the good time they were having in 
school. Several parents, interested to 
see how all the children could enter 
profitably into such an activity, asked 
when they might visit to see us work- 
ing. In response to this interest we de- 
cided to have a visiting afternoon; so 
we composed invitations to send to the 
parents. 

On the appointed afternoon about 
twenty-five mothers arrived. First, we 
bad our formal classwork in reading, 
writing, language, and music to show 
how the classwork was correlated with 
the activity. After recess, the various 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Program of Legislation 


Agreed upon by the Legislative Committee of the 
1S.7.A., August 26, 1935, to be submitted to the 
Representative Assembly December 26-28. 


@ PUBLIC education in Illinois still 

faces an economic crisis. Almost 
every school is offering boys and girls 
fewer opportunities than they had a 
few years ago. Drastic cuts in salaries 
and operating expenses of from 30 to 
50 percent are still in effect. Certain 
districts in the state are even now pay- 
ing teachers in orders which may never 
be cashed due to the fact that the 
orders represent obligations in excess 
of the 5 percent constitutional limita- 
tion upon the debts of the district. 
Some high schools over the state are 
threatened with the necessity of clos- 
ing. The State Distributive Fund to 
the elementary schools is approxi- 
mately $13,000,000 in arrears and, 
therefore, it is evident that an eco- 
nomic crisis still exists and that if 
educational opportunity is to be of- 
fered to all the boys and girls of IIli- 
nois, the state must face its obligation 
and enact legislation which will meet 
the need. 

In order that this may be done, 
there is need for legislation which will 
make it possible to have better and 
more effective administration of public 
education, and which will provide for 
adequate and permanent state aid for 
public education. We believe the fol- 
lowing is a minimum program which 
will produce the necessary results. 


Finance 


1. Enact legislation by which the 
state shall pay to the elementary 
schools the $7,000,000 arrearages in 
the regular State Distributive Fund 
for the school year ending June 30, 
1934 or the biennium ending June 30, 
1935. To date only 16 of the 24 
monthly allotments for the biennium in 
the amount of $875,000 have been ap- 
portioned to the schools. The state, 
therefore, owes 8 monthly allotments 
of $875,000 or $7,000,000. 

2. In accordance with the recom- 
mendation made in the final report of 
the Educational Commission last June, 
an appropriation should be made and 
immediately distributed to place all 
elementary school districts upon a 


minimum basis of parity in payment 
of their claims upon the state school 
fund for the years 1931, 1932, and 
1933. 

Continue to reappropriate the un- 
paid portions of the State Distributive 
Fund in arrears for the years 1931, 
1932 and 1933 occasioned by the non- 
payment of property taxes over the 
state in these years so that these ar- 
rearages can be paid to the schools as 
they are collected by the state. 

3. Enact such law as is necessary to 
provide for a State Distributive Fund 
of not less than $30,000,000 per year. 
The increase in this fund should be 
provided, if possible, by revenues de- 
rived from sources other than the gen- 
eral property tax. Such sources may 
include among others the following: 
gasoline, income, occupational, cor- 
poration income, grain futures, bev- 
erage, and luxury taxes. 

4. Enact law whereby every district 
in the state shall be guaranteed for 
the building fund a rate of tweive and 
one-half cents on the valuation of the 
district irrespective of bond and _ in- 
terest requirements as set up in H. 
B. 616 of the regular session. Under 
the provision of that bill, county 
clerks must extend the rates sufficient 
to pay bonds and interest maturing 
each year. If this rate equals or ex- 
ceeds the legal building rate for the 
district, then there is no money left 
for building purposes. Therefore, the 
need for a law which will guarantee at 
least a twelve and one-half cent rate 
in excess of bonds and interest require- 
ments. 

5 Enact legislation providing for 
additional state support for the ade- 
quate education of all types of phys- 
ically handicapped children. 

A deficiency appropriation should 
be made in sufficient amount to pay 
arrearages due districts where the state 
has not made the full payment required 
by law in connection with the educa- 
tion of these children in the past. 

6. Provide adequate appropriations 
for the University of Illinois and the 
teachers colleges. 
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General Legislation 


1. We believe it to be the sworn 
duty of the Governor, the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and the Leg- 
islature to give forceful leadership to 
the study and solution of the many 
perplexing problems of public educa- 
tion in Illinois. We pledge our full 
assistance to such leadership. 

2. We stand ready to cooperate with 
an Educational Commission for the 
State of Illinois to the end that facts 
may be assembled and a definite school 
program be set up. 

3. We favor the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for a State Board of 
Education; for a change in the state 
constitution either by constitutional 
convention or amendment which will 
make the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction appointive. 

4. We favor a larger unit of school 
administration and taxation with a 
board for each unit and appointive 
instead of elective administrative off- 
cials. 

5. Revise the law by which the State 
Distributive Fund is apportioned to 
the various districts so that distribu- 
tion shall be made to both the ele- 
mentary and high-school districts of 
the state on the basis of instruction 
units of approximately 30 pupils to a 
unit, with proper adjustments in the 
size of the unit in schools with small 
enrollment. 

6. Enact a law providing a safe 
method for changing high-school dis- 
trict boundaries. 

7. Raise the requirements for cer- 
tificates for elementary beginning 
teachers so that the minimum require- 
ment shall be four years of training 
above the high-school level, including 
special training in the field or fields 
in which they choose to teach, such 
training to be had by actual attendance 
at an accredited educational institu- 
tion; also provide that county super- 
intendents must have supervisory cer- 
tificates. 

8. Enact a tenure law and a mini- 
mum wage law with a minimum of at 
least $800 to safeguard teachers both 
with reference to a certainty of em- 
ployment long enough to secure pen- 
sion and to guard against Boards using 
a liberal apportionment for purposes 
other than the securing of good teach- 
ers. 

9. Revise the State Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Law to provide for an adequate 
and safe pension. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 











Are You Getting Your Share? 


®@ DO you know that the law contains provisions enabling 

any school district to pay its teacher or teachers at least 
$800 a year? Many teachers and directors must not know 
about this law; for in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, 
there were in Illinois 14,157 teachers that were paid less 
than $800. 

Section 211 of the school law now provides for a dis- 
tribution of the state school fund on the claims of the 
several school districts as follows: Each district may 
claim $11.00 per pupil (formerly $9.00 per pupil) in 
average daily attendance in the elementary grades, count- 
ing a minimum of 18 pupils. If any district levies an 
educational fund sufficiently large to make its tax rate 
$1.00 on the $100 of assessed valuation, and by so doing 
cannot obtain as much as either $850 per full time teacher 
or $30 per pupil (formerly $25 per pupil) in average 
daily attendance, it may claim special aid from the state 
school fund in sufficient amount to make up the larger of 
these two amounts. However, if it does not levy sufficient 
taxes to make its rate $1.00, it is not entitled to this special 
aid or “equalization quota.” 

For example, suppose a small one-room district has an 
assessed valuation of $50,600 and 12 pupils in average 
daily attendance. The board levies $506, which requires 
exactly the $1.00 rate. Since this is less than $850, the 
claim is filed for $344 of special aid. (The teacher basis 
for special aid is used here because there are only 12 
pupils in average daily attendance, and 12 times $30 is 
only $360.) So the district is entitled to the following 
amount: 


Taxes levied on property of district at $1.00 rate___.___-_-- $ 506 
Special state aid to make up $850_...-.-..---.---..---.-.-. 344 
$ 850 

General distribution of state fund, 18 times $11_...-..------ 198 
Total educational fund available-_...._...........----- $1,048 


Therefore, this poor district can pay its teacher well 
over $800 for the year and have sufficient funds for other 
expenses chargeable to the educational fund. 

But suppose the school directors levy only $450. Since 
the tax rate will then be less than $1.00, the directors 
cannot claim special aid. The district income will then be: 


Taxes levied on property in district, tax rate about 89c______ $450 
General distribution of state fund, 18 times $1]1___....----__- 198 
Total educational fund available...................--.-- $648 


Therefore by making a lower levy to save $56 in local 
taxes, the district loses $344 of state funds, and will prob- 
ably pay its teacher not more than $600 for the year. 

Now suppose a one-teacher district has an assessed val- 
uation of $110,000 and an average daily attendance of 
23 pupils. If it levies at a $1.00 rate, it will receive $1,100 
in local taxes and 23 times $11 in state funds, or a total 
of $1,353. It is not entitled to special aid because $1,100 
is greater than either $850 or 23 times $30. If it levies a 





70 cent rate, it will receive $770 in taxes plus 23 times 
$11, or a total of $953, and can pay its teacher at least 
$800 without special aid. 

Now let us consider a poor, crowded village district 
with an assessed valuation of $280,000, 7 teachers, and 
315 pupils in average daily attendance. The teacher stand- 
ard for special aid is 7 times $850, or $5,950. The pupil 
standard is 315 times $30, or $9,450. Therefore, in claim- 
ing special aid, the board should choose the pupil stand- 
ard. Such a district certainly ought to levy a $1.00 rate, 
or more if it has been voted by the people. If it levies a 
rate of $1.00, its receipts will be as follows: 





Taxes levied on district property, $1.00 rate..........____- $ 2,800 
Special aid from state to make up $9,450_.........___-_ __ 6,650 
. $ 9,450 
General distribution of state fund, 315 times $11_..________ 3,465 


Total available in educational fund__...._..._________ $12,915 


Therefore, because of the state school fund, this poor 
district can easily pay each of its seven teachers $1,200 
or more, the janitor $1,000, and have enough left for other 
expenses, 

Do you know the assessed valuation, tax rate, average 
daily attendance, and number of teachers in your district? 
If so, you can solve a little problem in arithmetic that may 
prove of great interest to you. Is your district levying at 
a rate of at least $1.00? Is it claiming and receiving 
all the state funds it is entitled to? If not, why? Are you 
receiving $800 or more annual salary? If not, why? The 
law makes provision for at least this much for you if your 
school board will do its part. 





Glorifying the Sales Tax 

@ THERE is evidence that the schools are being used to 
glorify the sales tax. Since quite a large part of the 

sales tax proceeds is being used for school support, we 

should not object to the publication of the exact amount. 

But when erroneous statements are made, using the school 

for the glorification of the sales tax, we shall file a protest. 

On August 27, Mr. K. L. Ames, State Director of 
Finance, released a statement to the press in regard to the 
sales tax, which contained these sentences: 

The facts are that only $20,356,531 of the $77,833,555 raised 
went into the general revenue fund for the ordinary expenses of 
the State Government. The largest amount paid out of the re- 
ceipts of the tax—$26,240,350—went for emergency relief to prevent 
the unemployed of the State and their families from starving. 
The next largest amount—$15,958,334—went into the state school 
distributive fund, enabling the State to pay to the counties their 
share of the amount that was overdue, having fallen into arrears 
in past administrations. For the first time the State is now making 
payments into this fund monthly, enabling the prompt payment oj 
teachers and preventing the closing of schools. In addition to 
making this payment of nearly $16,000,000 from the occupation 
tax, the State has turned over $6,654,256 from the motor fuel fund 
for school purposes. 

The italics in the above quotation are ours, and are used 
to indicate the parts that are erroneous. You will notice 
that these words state, or at least clearly imply, that sales 
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taxes have been used to pay the arrearages in full carried 
forward from past administrations. 


Here is a part of our answer as stated in a letter to Mr. 


Ames and furnished to the press on August 28: 


The fact is that none of the proceeds of the sales tax has been 
or can be applied under present laws on the amount overdue or in 
arrears from past administrations. House Bill No. 1097 approved 
July 1, last, reappropriated $7,227,642.81 for such arrearages, but 
the Act provides . specifically that the appropriation is “payable 
from the proceeds of the property tax levies heretofore made.” 
Therefore, no provision has been made for using the occupational 
tax proceeds to pay these arrearages; and I was told this morning 
by an employee in the office of the State Auditor that no part 
of this reappropriation has yet been distributed, but that the de- 
linquent taxes for the years 1931, "32 and °33 are slowly coming 
in, and that the Auditor hopes to make a distribution of a part 
of the reappropriation some time soon. 

Therefore, the arrears for past administrations are still over 
seven million dollars and the counties have not received for their 
schools the amounts overdue. 

The Auditor’s office informs me also that there has been trans- 
ferred from the occupational tax fund to the state common school 
fund $1,083,334 for the monthly transfer for this month of August. 
I am glad this has been done; for this amount is one twenty-fourth 
of the $26,000,000 appropriated for the present biennium beginning 
July 1, 1935, and it indicates that the present administration is 
intending to make transfers in full of the $26,000,000 by transfer- 
ring $1,083,334 each month for 24 months, August, 1935, July, 1937. 

However, the Auditor informs me also that no transfer was made 
for August of an installment of $875,000 to apply as one twenty- 
fourth of the appropriation of $21,000,000 for the biennium ending 
June 30, 1935. This omission indicates that the transfer of $875,000 
in the month of July was intended to be the last made on the 
appropriation of $21,000,000. 

Therefore, only 17 of the 24 transfers of $875,000 were ever 
made. This leaves an arrearage or deficiency of seven such trans- 
fers, or of $6,125,000 in the amount appropriated for the past bien- 
nium in this administration. 


By adding the amounts appropriated but in arrears or 
“overdue” to the state school fund in this and the pre- 
ceding administration, we find the total now to be $13,- 
352,642.81. Therefore, the statement by the Director of 
Finance that the proceeds of the sales tax enabled “the 
State to pay the counties their share of the amount that 
was overdue, having fallen into arrears in past administra- 
tions” is not true. It is true that “the State is now making 
payments into this fund monthly,” but these payments are 
sufficient in amount only to pay the appropriations for 
this biennium, and not sufficient to make up arrearages or 
amounts “overdue.” They will help pay the teachers, but 
they will not assure the prompt payment of all teachers. 








Why doesn’t this administration ask for an appropria- 
tion to balance up its books and square its account with 
the schools? Until that is done, we shall protest against 
using the schools to glorify the sales tax and against false 
propaganda in regard to what this administration is doing 
for the schools. 

Later: We have learned that the July distribution must 
be applied on the appropriation for this biennium. This 
leaves a deficiency of $7,000,000 for the previous bien- 


nium. 





Problem of Choice of Taxes 
@ ON September 18, your editor had a long conference 

with the State Director of Finance, in which the Director 
asked why we are not enthusiastically defending the sales 
tax. Our answer was that we are enthusiastically support- 
ing the principle of the income tax to be graduated so as 
to levy the higher rates on the rich instead of on the poor. 
We added that we believe that, if the people of wealth 
and political influence in Illinois had supported our prin- 
ciple as vigorously as they have supported the sales tax, 
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we would now have a constitutional amendment permitting 
the income tax we advocate. 

Just here we shall insert a statement made by John 
Norton of Columbia University in his address to the N.E.A. 
meeting at Denver on “The Joint Commission Looks to the 
Future.” Mr. Norton stated that there are two groups in 
America today—one motivated by self interest in their 
opposition to free public education, and the other sup- 
porting the common schools. Then he said: 


It is not possible to define these groups with definiteness. Their 
economic status is perhaps best indicated by figures recently re- 
ported in an investigation by the Brookings Institution of Wash- 
ington, D.C. These figures show that in 1929 about 12 million 
families in the United States, or more than 42 percent, had in- 
comes less than $1,500. They received a total of about 10 bil- 
lion dollars. In the same year 36,000 families or 0.1 percent (one- 
tenth of one percent) had income in excess of $75,000. They also 
received a total of approximately 10 billion dollars. In other 
words, the 42 percent of the families at the bottom received no 
— than the 0.1 percent of the families at the top of the income 
scale, 

Certainly we ought to favor a tax system under which 
the families with income of $75,000 up to millions pay a 
higher rate than the rate paid by the families with incomes 
under $1,500, for the education of the children of all 
families who want to send them to the common schools; 
and we ought to be privileged to advocate this principle 
without being criticized for it. 

But there are powerful people in Illinois today who 
criticize us for advocating an income tax and reprove us 
for not loudly defending the sales tax. As long as the 
powers that be in Illinois decree that we shall have a sales 
tax, we shall recommend that a large part of the proceeds 
be used to finance the schools; but the acceptance of such 
proceeds should not lessen our efforts to substitute more 
scientific and equitable taxes for the general sales tax. 


Shall We Destroy or Build? 


@ IT is very doubtful whether the world war had any 

constructive or beneficial results. Certainly we all 
agree that it was much more destructive and harmful than 
it was helpful and beneficial. While we are discussing 
taxes, let us omit the cruel maiming, butchering and mur- 
dering of millions of human beings and discuss dollar 
costs only. Let us consider the financial cost of this de- 
structive war as measured in terms of homes, schools, 
teachers’ salaries and other beneficial things. 

In his Denver speech on July 4, Senator Gerald P. Nye 
quoted President Nicholas Murray Butler as stating what 
constructive things could be done with the money the 
world war cost, as follows: 





If we had that cost we could build homes costing $2,500 apiece; 
equip each of them with $1,000 worth of furniture; build them on 
five-acre plots of ground costing $100 an acre; and give such a 
home, scot-free, to every family that is resident today in Russia, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Germany, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, England, 
Austria, Canada, and the United States. We would have enough 
money left to provide every city of twenty thousand people or 
more in all those same lands with a two-million-dollar hospital, 
a three-million-dollar library, and a ten-million-dollar university. 
And after doing all that, there would be a sufficient balance left 
so that if we invested only a part of it so wisely as to bring a 
return of 5 percent per year, that return would be sufficient to pay 
salaries of $1,000 apiece to 125,000 teachers and 125,000 nurses. 
And then we would have enough money left to go into Germany 
and Belgium and possess ourselves of every penny’s worth of prop- 
erty that exists in those great lands today. 


Therefore, we should be privileged to teach peace in- 
stead of war and liberally supported education instead 
of costly, legalized murder; and we should not be called 
“red” and threatened with loyalty oaths for such teaching. 
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Legislation In Special Session 

@ ON November 6, three bills demanded by the Chicago 
Board for the financial relief of that district are ad- 

vancing with lightning speed; but bills for the relief of 

all distressed districts are “referred to the Educational 

Commission” or “do not come under the call for this 

special session.” 


Is This Patriotism? 


® WE have often spoken in critical terms of the indis- 

criminate condemnation of taxation by the tax dodgers. 
Their fault is that instead of attacking specific cases of 
waste, extravagance or graft they issue propaganda against 
taxation in general and imply that there is tremendous 
waste in all departments of government. The result is the 
creation of a contempt for governmental authorities on 
the part of the people, a wide-spread belief that all taxes 
are a form of robbery, and a growing opposition to the 
payment of taxes. 

Of course no teacher worthy of the title defends or tries 
to find excuses for waste, graft, or extravagance in the 
expenditure of public funds; but any person or organiza- 
tion that opposes paying taxes ought to point out definitely 
just where savings or reductions may be made. 

To illustrate what we mean by dangerous propaganda, 
we quote a few sentences from an editorial appearing 
recently in a Chicago newspaper that is one of a great 
chain of newspapers published throughout the United 
States. The title of the editorial is “Disinfection for the 
Parasites,” and the term parasite refers to people drawing 
salaries from public funds. Other choice epithets are 
robber, freebooter, vermin, etc. A few selected sentences 
are as follows: 


The tax racket is the most practical piece of robbery in the 
world. It is graft, pure and simple, and it supports more worth- 
less people than all the other forms of racketeering and robbery 
in the country. 

We might as well speak politely of the playful and impulsive ac- 
quisitiveness of the gentleman who thumps us on the head and 
rifles our pockets at some dark street corner. 

The taxpayers can organize closely and simply refuse to pay 
taxes to be dissipated in riotous extravagance. 


Why doesn’t this multimillionaire editor point out 
definitely and exactly just where the tax money is wasted? 
In just which departments of government are the parasites 
and robbers? Which departments would he abolish? Just 
which employees would he dismiss? Would _ abolish the 
public schools, or reduce the salaries of teachers? Appar- 
ently not; for many of his papers have advocated efficient 
school systems and fair wages for teachers. Would he 
abolish the increasingly expensive army and navy? No, 
he is one of the most vociferous advocates of “prepared- 
ness” and an increase in the strength of the army, navy 
and air forces. 

When he advises people to “refuse to pay taxes,” does 
he refer to sales taxes? Not if his past principles are to 
be considered; for only a few months ago nearly all his 
papers were full of propaganda in favor of sales taxes, 
even as a means of raising Federal government revenues. 
However, the Federal government concluded that, instead 
of a sales tax that falls most heavily on the poor, if would 
levy a heavier income tax on the rich. Therefore, this 
multimillionaire will be compelled to make a more liberal 
contribution to the government than he has in the past. 
Brooding over this fact probably developed the case of 
taxphobia described above. 
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If his phobia affected him only, we would ignore it. 
But his severe criticism of public employees, his present 
condemnation of taxes in general, and his advice to “re- 
fuse to pay taxes,” are harmful to the schools and to all 
other public institutions. Constantly declaring that we 
must preserve American institutions, posing as one of the 
purest of patriots, and attempting to force his brand of 
patriotism upon the rest of us, this powerful but incon- 
sistent editor is writing and publishing literature that is 
undermining the very foundation of our government—the 
loyalty of the people to their government and their 
willingness to give it their financial support. Is this 
patriotism? 





All Problems Are Teachers’ Problems 


@ SOME people, among them a few teachers, occasionally 

find fault with your editor for discussing general econ- 
omic issues and particular economic problems that are not 
specifically school revenue problems. They seem to be- 
lieve that the raising of school revenue is a process and a 
problem entirely separate and independent of all other 
economic processes, problems and practices. Therefore, 
we should never discuss these others. 

The truth is that our whole economic system is more or 
less a unit, and each of its fractional parts bears a rela- 
tion to all the other parts. So the problem of obtaining 
adequate school support is not an independent problem, 
but is a relative problem profoundly affected by other 
problems. The absorption of our wealth and income for 
other purposes makes it difficult to obtain sufficient funds 
to support the schools. For example, the depression was 
certainly not caused by the schools, but the schools are 
bearing their share of the cost. “The children pay.” 

The expenditure of enormous sums of public funds for 
relief of the poor and unemployed reduces the amount of 
revenue available for schools. The billions expended by 
the federal government through the PWA, the TVA, the 
PDQ, the XYZ, etc., include vast amounts that otherwise 
might be used for school support. The tremendous expense 
of the army, the navy, “preparedness,” and war debts 
absorbs hundreds of millions of dollars every year. A 
considerable part of the cost of war and preparedness is 
wasted in the graft and profiteering of munitions makers 
if Senator Nye states the facts. Evidently he does state 
facts, since he quotes largely from the books, records, and 
sworn statements of the munition makers themselves. The 
collapse of the “Insull Empire,” about which we wrote 
in September, had very serious effects upon the schools, 
teachers, and children. The enormous expense of receiver- 
ships of banks and real estate properties, most of which 
goes to the receivers and their lawyers, and sometimes to 
“bondholders’ committees,” has so depleted the savings 
of the people that they are unwilling or unable to pay 
taxes. The predatory practices of other princes of privi- 
lege have transferred many millions of dollars from the 
pockets of the poor to the purses of parasites and have 
decreased the funds available for schools. 

In our complicated so-called civilization, all problems 
of society affect the schools, some directly, some indirect- 
ly, some vitally, some slightly, but all to some degree. 
Therefore, all problems are teachers’ problems, and we 
should be privileged to hold and to express opinions about 
all of them, their relation, and their solution. 


R. C. Moore. 
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English Curriculum Commission 
Completes Work 


@ THE report of the Curriculum Com- 

mission appointed five years ago by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English has just been published. As 
the title, An Experience Curriculum in 
English’ suggests, chief emphasis is 
laid upon experience. 

Experience is described, after John 
Dewey, as meeting a situation, doing 
something about it, and taking the 
consequences. “The ideal curriculum,” 
the report states, “consists of well- 
selected experiences. The guiding idea 
for both curriculum builder and user 
is the conception of the curriculum as 
a body of guided experiences parallel- 
ing present and future out-of-school 
experiences.” 


An Experience Curriculum 
With such a basic philosophy of 


learning for living, social situations 
determine the organization of the cur- 
riculum. Each of the big sections of 
pupil activity—literature, reading, 
speech, writing, and creative writing— 
is divided into “strands” of similar 
activities. For example, Speech at the 
secondary level is divided into Con- 
versing, Telephoning, Interviews and 
Conferences, Discussion, Questions and 
Answers, Organizations, and Special 
Occasion Speeches. 

Literature at the elementary level 
is divided into Enjoying Action and 
Suspense, Enjoying Humor of Various 
Kinds, Enjoying the World of the 
Senses, Exploring the Social World, 
Enjoying Fantasy and Whimsy, and 
Sifting the Radio Programs. 

Since “the exchange of ideas and 
information is the very life blood of 
society,” the commission reports that 
“the art of communication must oc- 
cupy a prominent place in any medern 
curriculum.” And because the oc- 
casions for speaking are more fre- 
quent, more varied in type, and in 
many ways more difficult to meet than 
occasions for writing, it is recom- 
mended that pupils be given more 
school experience in spoken than in 
written communication. 





14n Experience Curriculum in English, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, chairman, D. Appleton-Century Company: 


350 pages, $1.75. 





Published Report Now Available 


The teaching of literature is based 
on the conception of giving the pupil 
experiences that have intrinsic value 
for him now. But since not all pupils 
in the same grades are ready for the 
same experiences, the literature course 
must be highly flexible so that the 
teacher may choose material to suit 
the personalities and the social situa- 
tion in each class. Pupils are frequent- 
ly to be given the experience of 
choosing for themselves what they will 
read as regular class work and al- 
lowed freedom almost always in out- 
side reading. “For the graduate never 
to have read a sentimental, improb- 
able, or badly written book,” the re- 
port announces, “is a misfortune. We 
should let the boys and girls make 
choices between good and poor books 
while we are still at hand to help them 
establish standards.” A warning is 
sounded against trying to develop the 
reading habit through compulsion. 
“There is abundant evidence that 
pupils will read more, now and here- 
after, under stimulation and guidance 
than under specific requirements.” 


Corrective Work as Needed 


An important feature in the Experi- 
ence Curriculum is the relegation of 
corrective work in language and read- 
ing to a separate division where it will 
be experienced only by those who in 
tests or daily performance clearly 
show need of it. 

Members of the Commission in the 
main approved the present strong ten- 
dency to experiment with integrated 
activity units, but they did not feel 
that the time was ripe to offer a course 
of study which should include all the 
other subjects taught. The units given 
in composition are so arranged that 
they will fit very well into such ac- 
tivity units as individual schools or 
teachers may initiate. 


Omission of Grammar 

The innovation proposed in the re- 
port which is most likely to provoke 
widespread discussion among teachers 
is the omission of grammar as a re- 
quired formal study. 
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“Since no scientific experiment has 
ever showed any considerable value 
of grammar in the establishment of 
habits of correct speech or writing,” 
W. Wilbur Hatfield of Chicago Nor- 
mal College, chairman of the Com- 
mission states, “grammar is introduced 
solely as an aid in the construction of 
more effective sentences. After order- 
ing such organization, many members 
of the Steering Committee were at first 
shocked by the result, but upon more 
thorough study, they almost unani- 
mously approved it.” 


The Commission 


An Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish is the work of a commission of 
100 successful teachers of English 
from all sections of the United States 
and as such represents the best current 
thought about the content, and to some 
extent the method, of instruction in 
literature, reading, and expression, 
both oral and written. Representatives 
of the following organizations served 
on the Commission: 

National Education Association 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 

National Association of Journalism Advis- 
ers 

National Association of Teachers of Speech 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 

Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools 

The appearance of the book is time- 
ly, for the courses of study in English 
as in other studies are now being re- 
crganized in many schools and school 
systems, and a guide has long been 
needed. School administrators, mem- 
bers of curriculum committees, and 
teachers interested in bringing English 
teaching in line with present-day edu- 
cational philosophy can now benefit 
from the co-ordinated efforts of lead- 
ing thinkers in the profession. 


An Integrated Course of Study 


The book is of especial significance 
in that it represents the first attempt 
ever made to devise a pattern curri- 
culum in English from kindergarten 
through graduate school. The Com- 
mission, recognizing the impossibility 
of creating a single curriculum suited 
to pupils in many different environ- 
ments, has limited its work to a pre- 
sentation of essential principles in an 
integrated course of study throughout 
the school period and to an applica- 
tion of these principles. 





°Mr. Hatfield will discuss this phase of the report 
for the readers of the Ixtuvo1s Teacuen in a later issue. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Civilizing the Social Studies in 
the Elementary Grades 


By JOHN J. DE BOER 


Director of Student Teaching, Chicago 
Normal College 


@ NO subject in the elementary school | 

curriculum suffers so conspicuous- 
ly from the encroachments of vested; 
interests in the community as does the 
social studies field. Propaganda in 
behalf of nationalism, militarism, pri- 
vate exploitation of public resources, 
and of numberless other interests seizes 
first upon the field directly concerned 
with the shaping of pupils’ social atti- 
tudes. Legislation prescribing curric- 
ulum content is almost exclusively di.) 
rected at the social studies. Far from 
being an impartial interpreter of so- 
cial trends, the social studies teacher 
is frequently obliged to transmit a 
whole body of prejudices represented 
in the prevailing mores of the commu- 
nity. The defenselessness of the IIli- 
nois teacher against reprisal in a state 
which refuses to extend security of 
tenure to its teachers only accentuates 
the unscientific character of instruc- 
tion in this field. 

On the other hand, much of the edu- 
cational lag observable in the teach- 
ing of the social studies is attributable 
to the unwillingness of many of the 
teachers themselves to face the real 
implications of the problems they deal 
with. They unwittingly and therefore 
uncritically accept the fallacious as- 
sumptions of large elements of the 
community and to a large extent of the 
textbooks in conditioning pupil expe- 
riences in the social world. Individ- 
ualism, acquisition, jingoism, in short, 
the status quo, constitute the unspoken 
ideal of social studies instruction. 
Some responsibility for this impasse 
must be ascribed to certain leaders of 
thought in the educational world who 
set up mastery of racial “achieve- 


ments” as the primary objective of ed- 
ucation, although these “achievements” 
have led modern society to the brink 
of collapse. 

Perhaps more serious than a primi- 
tive social outlook on the part of the 


Application of the scientific standard, the author 
finds desirable but insufficient to the task facing 


social science instruction. 


school is the absence of any social out- 
look at all. Evasion of vital social 
problems frequently comes about as 
the result of the notion that a consid- 
eration of such questions as the class 
struggle, an economy of plenty, wages 
and working conditions, and economic 
security is not academically respect- 
able in the study of industrial geog- 
raphy, American history, and civics. 
Political and military history still 
dominates the field of history teaching, 
notwithstanding such inspired pro- 
nunciamentos as Beard’s Charter for 
the Social Sciences. Units dealing 
with food, shelter, and clothing still 
aim for the most part at a study of 
mechanical processes rather than the 
plight of the workers in these fields. 


\Civics is still commonly taught as a 


collection of paper constitutions, and 
overnment is viewed from a literally 
omantic rather than realistic stand- 
oint. 


The Character-Building Problem 
of the Social Studies 


The solution for the present situa- 
tion in the social studies is not to be 
found in the mere application of the 
scientific standard. To be sure, we 
shall be making an enormous stride 
forward if we utilize more fully the 
findings of the frontier workers in eco- 
nomics and political science and his- 
tory, not only in the descriptive as- 
pects of these subjects, but also in the 
normative or prescriptive aspects. De- 
stroying favorite myths in history and 
presenting both sides of historical 
questions would have a wholesome ef- 
fect upon the present stupid and short- 
sighted nationalism. Telling the whole 





truth about past wars, as the scientific 
student sees it, would make the pre- 
vailing jingoism a ridiculous incon- 
gruity. Adapting the available data in 
the field of sociology to elementary 
school use would result in the creation 


of attitudes basic to an enlightened 
citizenship. An elementary study of 
the cooperative principle as found in 
the plans advanced by leading econ- 
omists would go far to prepare the 
younger generation for the social or- 
der of tomorrow. And yet the scien- 
tific criterion in the building of ele- 
mentary school curricula in social 
studies entails serious limitations. 

It is at this point that some of the 
commentators on the problem of the 
school and the social order make their 
mistake. They have argued that it is 
impossible to predict the character of 
the social order which the generation 
of tomorrow will be called upon to 
face, and that the school is therefore 
limited to the task of teaching pupils 
how to think rather than what to think. 
Such reasoning overlooks the essential 
fact that training in citizenship is as 
much volitional as rational. The ques- 
tion is not simply one of getting chil- 
dren to understand the present social 
order, or an ideal social order, or the 
social order which will take the place 
of the present social order when it is 
discarded by the relentless play of eco- 
nomic forces. We are primarily con- 
cerned with the motives and attitudes 
that will make the birth of a civilized 
social order possible. 

For it must be remembered that 
while an intelligent and aggressive 
leadership is required for the building 
of a new social order, it is equally 
necessary to have the masses so condi- 
tioned emotionally that they will be 
prepared to follow the desirable sort 
of leadership. The function of the so- 
cial studies, and, for that matter, of 
all the elementary school subjects, be- 
comes then one of training in the fun- 
damental attitudes of civilized living 
under modern conditions. What these 
attitudes and motives are can be rough- 
ly defined without specific reference to 
the character of the social and eco- 
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nomic organization which will prob- 
ably come into existence within this 
generation or the next. 

Here we may also find a clue to the 
solution for the problem raised by the 
controversy over indoctrination. If 
the function of education is to assist 
the young in meeting the needs of life 
in a changing world, the school has 
the inescapable responsibility of pro- 
viding them with the basic equipment 
for facing current economic, social, 
and political problems; and an essen- 


\ tial part of that equipment is an emo- 


\ tienes adaptability to some kind of 
control mechanism appropriate to the 
present stage of economic and indus- 
trial evolution. Indoctrination _be- 
comes then not a process of training in 
the details of social management, but 
the development of powers of discrim- 
ination and a preparation for volun- 
tary and enlightened participation in 
social experiments which look to the 
establishment of civilized social stand- 
ards. 


Guiding Principle Needed in 
Selecting Selling Materials 

The so-called “scientific” standard 
fails not only because it cannot take 
account of the character-building prob- 
lem of the social studies, but also be- 
cause it does not supply a working 
principle of selection for the curricu- 
lum-maker. It is therefore absurd, also, 
to speak of the social sciences as sim- 
ply “science-type” subjects. Mere un- 
derstanding of social processes is but 
a small part of the desired goal of the 
school. The task is one of selection, 
both of subject matter and procedure, 
with a view to bringing the child into 
a vivid sense of his own relation to 
the social scheme. In the building of 
that sense of relationship we need to 
capture the full force of the child’s de- 
votions and natural allegiances. 

It is idle to insist that the school 
has merely to aim at the mastery of 
those “understandings” which consti- 
tute the framework of a given subject. 
Each of the fields is so vast that the 
curriculum-maker, particularly for the 
elementary school, discovers at once 
that he must select “typical” or repre- 
sentative units or blocks of subject 
matter for classroom use. To suggest 
that there is a standard or “scientific” 
basis for the selection of units is to 
perpetuate a myth. Without the for- 
mulation of a principle of selection 
other than the present scope of the 
social sciences, a teacher would be jus- 
tified in devoting a seventh grade 
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course to the genealogy of the Tudor 
kings or the military strategy of Cortez. 

Obviously we need a fairly well-de- 
fined guiding purpose in the prepara- 
tion of the elementary school course 
in the social studies. And who will 
say that such a purpose should not be 
found in the ideal of a truly democrat- 
ic society in which all workers with 
hand and brain share the advantages 
of economic security to the full extent 


. of a nation’s resources? Shall not his- 
| tory, civics, and geography be taught 
|in the light of man’s slow onward 


march toward the civilized state? Here 
indeed is the principle on the basis 
of which an enlightened educational 
system will select and organize its ma- 
terials of instruction. Not indoctrina- 
tion, in the popular sense, but a co- 
operative seeking for truth, by both 
teacher and pupil, in the realm of 
thought which has to do with the crea- 
tion of a civilized world. 

It is clear that such a program calls 
for the substitution of a new standard 
of values for the standard now prevail- 
ing in the schools. James’ “moral 
equivalent for war,” in the form of a 
mass determination to effect a more 
just social order, should take the place 
of the ideal of individual success as ex- 
emplified in the captains of industry 
who “arrived” in the heyday of rug- 
ged individualism. Sensitiveness to 
the conditions surrounding all toilers, 
high standards of integrity as applied 
to those who govern, and vigilance 
against seizure of power by fascists, 
big business, and any other minority 
groups antagonistic to the interests of 
the American worker are among the 
objectives which the social studies 
teacher may legitimately seek without 
being guilty of improper indoctrina- 
tion. 


The Certainty of a 
Planned Economy 


The school cannot, and perhaps 
should not if it could, anticipate the 
character of the “new social order.” 
But one characteristic of the society of 
tomorrow must be regarded as funda- 
mental and certain—if there is to be 
any society tomorrow. Every econo- 
mist worthy of the name, incliding 
such divergent thinkers as John May- 
nard Keynes, G. D. H. Cole, John 
Strachey, Charles A. Beard, Stuart 
Chase, John Middleton Murry, Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell, as well as outstand- 
ing writers of every description in oth- 
er fields, are agreed that modern tech- 
nology and the present development 
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of industry require a degree of social 
control and social planning not 
thought of in earlier periods of our 
history. This prime requirement of 
“The Great Technology” is no longer 
a matter of speculation or anticipa- 
tion—it is here for us to reckon with; 
and it constitutes the one certainty 
about the society in which pupils now 
in school will find themselves as 
adults. 
What are the implications of this 
principle for education? Certainly not 
that pupils ought to be taught how to 
become social planners. Planning will 
always remain a function of the expert 
d the leader—not of the masses. It 
es mean, however, that whatever we 
ay teach children about the facts of 
heir social environment we shall have 

train them in the fundamental at- 
tudes of the cooperative society; in 

e recognition of the primacy of the 

ocial good; in the disapproval of per- 
onal gain and private profit as life 
ambitions; in the hatred of special 
privilege and mass exploitation; in 
¢ontempt for the stupidity of an econ- 
omy of scarcity in a world of plenty. 
—~Specifically, in terms of subject 
matter for the elementary school, it 
means that we shall have to select the 
more significant aspects of the social 
environment for intensive study. In 
the study of agriculture, for example, 
it is customary in the elementary 
grades to observe the American farm- 
er’s way of life: the house he lives in, 
the routine of the day’s work, his mar- 
keting operations, even the nature of 
the tools and vehicles he uses. But 
what is said about the slavery of the 
tenant farmer, the share cropper, the 
migratory farmhand, and the under- 
paid day laborer? Where are the an- 
nals of the dispossessed farmer, the 
farmer who gives the best of his 
thought and labor without the reward 
of the medieval serf? By what vast 
conspiracy of silence is the most im- 
portant fact about agriculture under 
our system concealed from the citizen 
of tomorrow? 

The best of our schools are very 
ably introducing the pupil to modern 
industrial methods and the impressive 
mechanisms of production and distri- 
bution, of commerce and transporta- 
tion. But by a strange circumstance 
they generally omit reference to living 
conditions among the workers in the 
various industrial fields. Life on the 
farm holds some idyllic fascination 
that seems to make it fit material of 

(Continued on page 6) 
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The “Stalwart Professor’ 


By ELOISE P. BNGHAM 


@ IT is John W. Cook who refers to 

Jonathan B. Turner as the “stalwart 
professor.” A happy phrase to de- 
scribe a man whose record projects 
courageous loyalty and dynamic en- 
ergy devoted to the forwarding of a 
lofty ideal. 

Life was not easy in Illinois in the 
middle of the ninteenth century, even 
for those so constituted that they could 
conform to the existing mores and pre- 
vailing ideas. But when to the physical 
rigors of the time and place are added 
that independence and vigor of men- 
tality that constantly drive the indi- 
vidual ahead of the herd, there is com- 
pounded a recipe guaranteed to make 
life stimulating but also very uneasy. 
Such was the lot of Jonathan B. 
Turner. 

A professor of literature in Illinois 
College at a time when there was a 
considerable portion of the student 
body from the South, Turner was an 
outspoken abolitionist. An ordained 
minister, there was much in the theol- 
ogy of the time to which he could not 
subscribe, and he said so, eloquently! 
In 1844 the Presbyterian Synod of 
Illinois “investigated” the faculty. Tur- 
ner failed to satisfy the examiners but 
no action was taken against him. Four 
years later, however, after fifteen 
years of service to the institution, the 
strained relations resulting from his 
advanced social and theological views 
dictated his resignation.” 

Broken in health, wretchedly poor, 
with a wife and five small children to 
support, he turned to horticulture and 
the cultivation of the osage orange as 
a means of livelihood. Strange to say 
this thorny hedge that for more than 
a half century bordered the fields of 
Illinois with its living green is closely 
associated with the history of educa- 


—— 


Cook, John W., Educational History of Illinois. 


Chicago: The Henry 0. Shepard Company, 1912. 
Page 51. 

*Carriel, Mary Turner, Life of Jonathan Baldwin 
Turner, Copyright. 1911, by Mary T. Carriel. Page 61. 


Jonathan Baldwin Turner, 
General of a Twenty-Year Cam- 
paign for a State University 


tional progress in the state. For it 
seems safe to assume that this turning 
to a practical pursuit fundamentally 
influenced the Professor’s ideas about 
the content and the values of higher 
education. 

In the early days of his association 
with Illinois College Professor Turner 
travelled extensively over the state 
as an agent of the college in the work 
of enrolling students and as a lecturer 
in behalf of the common schools. On 
these trips he pondered the educa- 
tional needs of the young common- 
wealth. The prairies, he realized, 
presented a barrier to the spread of 
popular education. There was no 
timber from which fences could be 
built. Without fences the prairies 
would go to large landholders and 
never be thickly populated. A sparsely 
populated country offered a poor home 
for popular education. Here was a 
challenge to the Professor’s mentality. 
A problem demanded a solution, par- 
ticularly when that problem was close 
to his dearest interest—public educa- 
tion. Q. E. D., the farmers would grow 
their fences. After many years of ex- 
perimentation, many discouragements, 
Professor Turner was able to offer the 
plants of the osage orange for sale 
in 1847. 

Thus the background of the work 
which left his hame indelible on the 
records of education in Illinois and 
raised a great university as a memorial 
to his efforts. The year 1848 records 
a public expression of his ideas on 
agricultural education. In a letter to 
President Blanchard of Knox College 
he outlined his plans for a department 
of agriculture as an adjunct of a 
classical institution and commented: 
“It is true that they may not be worth 
either writing or reading, but still as 
the thing is evidently new, someone 
must run the hazard of exposing his 
folly by making suggestions—and I 
know of no one who has a greater 
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As copy for our artist Illinois College 
graciously lent us a en of a 


painting of Jonathcn B. Turner believed 
to have been made about 1840. 


capital in that line to spare than 
myself.” 

Sentiment in favor of education for 
the agricultural and industrial classes, 
as well as the professional classes, had 
been developing in the decade between 
1840 and 1850. By 1842 nineteen 
Illinois counties boasted agricultural 
societies and in 1841 there was or- 
ganized the Union Agricultural So- 
ciety, embracing nine counties in the 
Northeastern part of the state. This 
society was responsible for launching 
the farm paper which after 1842 was 
known as the Prairie Farmer, a pub- 
lication which played an important 
role in the movement for agricultural 
education. 

It was the Buel Institute, an agri- 
cultural Society with members from 
Putnam and five other counties of 
north central Illinois, that issued the 
call for the now-famed Granville con- 
vention, November 18, 1851, where 
Professor Turner first gave the world 
his plan for an Industrial University. 
The plan provided for a university for 
the industrial classes in each of the 
states, with an experimental farm and 
buildings, and a curriculum which the 
author summarized: “In short . . . all 
those studies and sciences, of what- 
ever sort, which tend to throw light 
upon any art or employment, which 
any student may desire to master; or 
upon any duty he may be called to 
perform; or which may tend to secure 
his moral, civil, social, and industrial 
perfection as a man. 





*Powell, Burt E., Semi-Centennial History of the 
University of Illinois. Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1918. Vol. 1, page 357. 
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“No species of knowledge should be 
excluded, practical or theoretical, un- 
less, indeed, those specimens of ‘or- 
ganized ignorance’ found in the creeds 
of party politicians and sectarian 
ecclesiastics should be mistaken by 
some for a species of knowledge. 


“Whether a distinct classical depart- 
ment should be added or not, would 
depend on expediency. . . .”™ 

The idea of a congressional land 
grant for the endowment of the pro- 
posed state universities was added by 
Turner in an article published in the 
Prairie Farmer of March, 1852, and 
the whole plan was offered in a 
memorial prepared by him, praying 
the Illinois Legislature to appropriate 
the interest of the college and seminary 
funds to the establishment of an in- 
dustrial university in Illinois and to 
appeal to congress, “in conjunction 
with eminent citizens and statesmen in 
other States, who have expressed their 
readiness to cooperate with us, for an 
appropriation of public lands for each 
State in the Union for the appropriate 
endowment of Universities for the 
liberal education of the Industrial 
Classes in their several pursuits in each 
State of the Union.” 

Commenting on this memorial Dr. 
Edmund J. James, formerly president 
of the University of Illinois, says: 


So far as the writer knows this is the first 
definite formulation of the plan which was 
subsequently realized in the land grant act 
of July 2, 1862, made by any public body 
or by individual citizens.® 

In 1853 Turner and his friends 
formed the Industrial League for the 
advancement of the project. It is per- 
haps significant as to the state of pub- 
lic opinion that that year also saw the 
beginnings of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and the [Illinois State 
Teachers Association. In both of the 
latter Turner was active. 


The plan for an industrial university 
encountered all the difficulties to which 
a program for social betterment is 
heir. In Illinois the contest first cen- 
tered around the use of the college and 
seminary funds, both of which had 
originated in congressional land grants 
stipulating the use to which they were 
to be put. Instead they had been bor- 
rowed by the state to defray the ex- 
penses of government up to 1835, 
when the interest from the seminary 


‘Ibid., page 387. 

5Ibid., page 402. 

‘James, Edmund J., The Origin of the Land Grant 
Act of 1862 and Some Account of Its Author, Jona- 
than B. Turner. Urbana: University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin, 1910, Vol. VIII, No. 10. Page 22. 
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fund was appropriated to the common 
schools. 

The private colleges countered with 
a plan that the income from the two 
funds should be distributed among a 
number of institutions for the en- 
dowment of an agricultural professor- 
ship in each. Many of the public 
school men favored using the money 
for the establishment and support of 
a normal school. Turner and his 
friends favored an industrial univer- 
sity with a normal department. 

The passage of the Normal School 
Act in 1857 put an end to this angle 
of the controversy. Income from both 
funds was to go to the Normal school. 
Turner and his associates joined with 
the normal school men in the LS.T.A. 
in urging this legislation. The Board 
of Education (governing board) of 
the LS.T.A. memorialized Congress 
for a land grant for an industrial uni- 
versity; so that as between these two 
groups there seems to have been more 
difference in emphasis than in prin- 
ciple.’ 

Agitation, emanating from the IIli- 
nois group, on a_ nation-wide scale 
preceded the introduction of the land- 
grant bill by Congressman Justin S. 
Morrill, December 14, 1857. Between 
that date and July 2, 1862, when a 
similar bill was signed by President 
Lincoln the measure met with most of 
the vicissitudes known to embryonic 
legislation. Late in 1858 friends of 
the cause got a bill through both 
houses only to have it vetoed by Presi- 
dent Buchanan, February 26, 1859. 
Turner and his friends at once began 
agitation toward introducing a bill at 
the next session of Congress. Mary 
Turner Carriel in a biography of her 
father relates that he talked to Mr. 
Lincoln at Decatur in 1860 before his 
nomination and told Lincoln that he 
would be elected. “If I am,” replied 
Lincoln, “I will sign your bill for state 
universities.” He was true to his word; 
it was the first civil bill signed by 
President Lincoln." 

Victory? Yes, for the cause, but 
not such as to assure the type of in- 
dustrial university for Illinois that 
Turner and his co-workers wanted. For 
nearly five years more the legislative 
battle was waged in Illinois. Who was 
to have the money? Was there to be 


™The proposition of a grant of land by Congress 
for the establishment of industrial universities in each 
of the States of the Union having been brought before 
us, we unanimously indorsed it and petitioned Con- 
gress for such a grant.""—Report of the Board of 
Education, Proceedings of 1.S.T.A., December 23, 1856. 
Illinois Teacher, 1857, 111, 6-7. 

SCarriel, Mary Turner, Life of Jonathan Baldwin 
Turner. Page 159. 
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one university or many? Turner bat- 
tled stalwartly for concentration in 
one institution. 

At the inauguration of Dr. John N. 
Gregory, first president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Newton Bateman, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, long associated with Professor 
Turner in the work of education in 
Illinois, took that occasion to review 
the movement for an industrial uni- 


versity. Referring to Professor Turner, 
he said:° 


In the West, the man whose voice rang out 
the earliest, loudest and clearest in this great 
movement—whose words pealed and thun- 
dered -through the minds and hearts of the 
people, and the round shot of whose tre- 
mendous broadside of irrefragable fact and 
logic and fiery rhetoric plowed and plunged 
and ricochetted through these prairies with 
an energy and vehemence that no bulwarks 
of ignorance or apathy could withstand, and 
which brought nearly every farmer and ar- 
tisan hurrying to his standard, from far and 
near, and put in motion the imperial col- 
umns of our free-born yeomanry . . . . the 
man whose able report, instructive_addresses, 
and thrillingly eloquent speeches were 
caught up and re-echoed by the enlightened 
press of the whole country, without regard 
to sect or party and which furnished at once 
the material and the inspiration of auxiliary 
and co-operative movements and organiza- 
tions in many other states—and the man 
who, as I believe, through all these multi- 
plied and overwhelming labors, was animated 
not by considerations of self-aggrandizement 
or sordid gain, but by the loftier purposes 
of serving his race and honoring God by 
uplifting and blessing the toiling millions of 
His children—that man was Jonathan Bald- 
win Turner, of Illinois. 


At the meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association in 1866 the pres- 
ident, S. W. White, of Chicago, had 
made the need of a state university the 
subject of his address. He took occa- 
sion to controvert the arguments of 
those who opposed Turner’s plan and 
concluded: 


For the free higher education of the people 
let us labor; and, though the fruit of our 
efforts may be in the distant future, it will 
be another added to the noble works of this 
association that it was an earnest advocate 
of a complete system of free education.” 





High-School Librarians Meet 
@ THE Library section of the High 


School Conference will meet on 
Friday, November 22. Addresses: Miss 
Martha Parks, supervisor of school 
libraries in Tennessee, “Pioneering in 
State School Library Supervision”; 
Mr. Dwight E. Porter, principal of 
Omaha (Nebraska) Technical High 
School, “The Principal and the Li- 
brary”; Miss Dorothy Schumacher, 
“Books Our Students Enjoy.” 


“Inauguration of the University, March 11, 1868, An- 
nual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Illinois 
Industrial University, 1867-1868. Pages 156-157. 

Proceedings, 13th Annual Meeting. Illinois Teach- 
er, Vol. 13 (1867). Page 43. 
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The School Nurse 


By LEONE W. WARE 


Supervising Nurse 
Department of Public Health 


@ IS it possible for us to use public 
funds to employ a school nurse? 
How may we secure a nurse for our 

rural schools and what will such a 

service cost? 

Does a school nurse have to be a 
certified public health nurse? 

These questions and others of a 
similar nature often are asked by 
school superintendents, members of 
boards of education and school pa- 
trons. In this article, I shall attempt 
to answer satisfactorily questions re- 
garding the legality of using tax funds 
to employ nurses, the necessary quali- 
fications of the nurse, cost of a school 
nurse, and her value to the school. 


Law Governing Employment of 
Public Health Nurses 


In 1931, an Act in Relation to Pub- 
lic Health Nursing was passed by the 
State Legislature. This law authorizes 
school boards and county boards of 
commissioners to use public funds for 
the employment of public health 
nurses. It also sets standards for the 
qualifications of nurses paid by tax 
funds. 

For the city or town school, the 
board of education may employ one 
or more school nurses, the number 
depending on the school population. 
The boards of education of two or 
three village schools, which are located 
in the same vicinity, may employ one 
nurse to serve their respective schools, 
sharing her time and the expense. A 
nursing service for the rural schools 
may be secured by the county commis- 
sioners paying the expense of the serv- 
ice, the nurse working under the juris- 
diction of the county superintendent 
of schools and county health author- 
ities; or each board of education may 
contribute to the expense of the serv- 
ice, basing the amount paid on the 
number of children enrolled. This 
method has been satisfactorily carried 
on in several counties. 


Under the Public Health Nursing 
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to the Community 


Act, the qualifications for the public 
health nurse employed by tax funds 
are the minimum. The law requires 
all nurses so employed to be reg- 
istered in Illinois and also certified as 
public health nurses by the State 
Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation. An exception is made of the 
registered nurse, who may be em- 
ployed for one year without certifica- 
tion, providing she works under the 
supervision of a certified public health 
nurse. 


Qualifications 

I wish to emphasize the qualifica- 
tions provided by law are the mini- 
mum. It is indeed a poor policy to 
select a nurse for a school nursing 
position who has only these minimum 
requirements. Experience has proved 
that she is not prepared to meet the 
responsibilities the position involves. 
Qualifications of school nurses ap- 
proved by the State Department of 
Public Health and the Illinois Nurses 


Association are similar to _ those 


adopted by the National Organization 
of Public Health Nursing and the 


Committee on Personnel Qualifications 





of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. The qualifications are: 

1. General educational qualifications 

Four years high school. 

2. Professional qualifications 

a. Graduation from an accredited school 
of nursing. 

b. Certificate from a public health nurs- 
ing course accredited by the National Or- 
ganization of Public Health Nursing, or 

c. Satisfactory experience of at least 
one year on a public health nursing staff 
with adequate nurse supervision. 

In addition to these requirements 
which may be determined by a review 
of the nurse’s professional history, the 
school nurse should possess good 
physical and mental health. The nurse 
who is successful as a school nurse is 
well adjusted emotionally and has a 
personality which will enable her to 
work harmoniously with parents, 
teachers, and members of other pro- 
fessions who have a contribution to 
make to the school health program. 
A sincere liking for children and an 
interest in their development is needed 
if the school nurse is to have an under- 
standing of children and their prob- 
lems. 


The Cost of a School Nursing 
Service 

In order for the school nurse to give 
the best service to the community, she 
should be employed for twelve months 
during the year with a month’s vaca- 
tion allowed. During the school vaca- 
tion period, her time may be given to 
assisting with the examination of the 
children who will soon enter school, 
and to home visiting relative to the 
needs of the school child. There are 
no definite standards or recommenda- 
tions as to the salary of the school 
nurse, since the question depends on 
the local cost of living determined by 
the social and economic conditions of 
the community. The nurse, however, 
should be paid the same salary as the 
other supervisors or principals em- 
ployed by the school. In addition an 
adequate amount should be allowed 
for maintenance of a car, which the 
nurse uses in her work. There is no 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Make Membership Mean More 


By MRS. EDWARD JACKSON, 
Membership and Extension Chairman. 


@ THERE are many individuals who, 

deeply concerned about the very 
conditions the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are trying to improve, would, if 
they understood the real purpose of 
the movement, gladly give of their 
time, energy and talents to the work 
and find joy in so doing. Bringing 
two factors together—the task to be 
done and the person to do it, is an 
excellent way to make membership 
mean more to individual members and 
to the whole organization whose cause 
would be advanced through their 
services. 

A higher valuation should be placed 
on membership in this organization. 
To be a member should be a mark of 
distinction. While we invite a general 
democratic response to the enrollment 
of members in our locals, we have 
reason to believe that to be an active 
member distinguishes one as being 
devoted to the best interests of child- 
hood and society. Our members carry- 
ing the program forward in their com- 
munities should feel the dignity of the 
work. This is no haphazard adventure; 
it is no futile endeavor. The guidance 
of many wise people has gone into 
the making of programs and into the 
direction of activities. The unselfish- 
ness that has characterized the work 
has made an indelible impression upon 
the nation. A member of a Parent- 
Teacher Association has reason to 
carry his membership proudly as one 
devoted to the greatest of all human 
efforts—Child Welfare. 

In an editorial, Miss Agnes Samuel- 
son, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, says: 
“The program of action as set forth in 


the 1935 resolutions of the National 
Congress gets down to grass roots. The 
emphasis placed upon studying money 
management; health opportunities; in- 
formation about temperate living; 
educational motion pictures; library 
service; utilizing radio for the further- 
ance of adult education; urging better 
broadcasts; safeguarding life from 
traffic accidents, and developing world- 
wide friendliness is very pertinent to 
Congress objectives.” 

The Parent-Teacher Association to- 
day is very different from the organ- 
ization of several years ago, when the 
main objective seemed to be that of 
making money. Today it is concerned 
with bringing into closer relationship 
and friendly understanding, the home 
and the school so that parents and 
teachers may co-operate intelligently 
in the training of the child, and work 
together for his highest good. It makes 
an intelligent study of all school con- 
ditions and ail town conditions affect- 
ing the child. It works actively to 
supply school and community needs 
by creating a public sentiment which 
shall favor and provide good teachers, 
good school equipment, and adequate 
recreation for leisure time. It gives 
service to the home by training for 
parenthood and homemaking; and to 
the school by adding parent-power to 
teacher-power. It keeps at the door of 
the United States Congress our legisla- 
tive committee, which, watchful of 
every move where the welfare of chil- 
dren is concerned, keeps us informed 
and backs every good measure of this 


kind with the strength of more than 





23,000 local Congress units. This also 
applies to the legislative committee of 
each state. In Illinois our legislative 
chairman has kept in close touch with 
the Governor and members of the legis- 
lature, keeping them informed of our 
activities in the promotion of special 
legislation to accomplish the following : 

1. Help bring about improvements in the 
state constitution, especially in the Revenue 
Article. 
_2. Work for a much larger state distribu- 
tive fund for schools, this fund to be directly 
soumrottiaed from the state general revenue 
und. 

3. _ Seek better laws for the protection of 
handicapped children, the dependent and 
delinquent. (This also includes Child Labor.) 


The Parent-Teacher Association is 
not a means of entertainment or 
charity, nor criticism of school auth- 
ority, but a co-operative, non-political, 
non-commercial, nonsectarian effort to 
produce American citizens who shall 
be strong in body, alert in mind and 
sound in character—capable of per- 
petuating the best which has been de- 
veloped in our national life. 

With high ideals and purposes to 
direct our program of service we stress 
the importance of the Parent-Teacher 
movement as national and internation- 
al in scope. We dare not localize our 
interests in childhood if we would 
uphold our democratic ideals of equal 
opportunity for all the children of 
our nation. We cannot circumscribe 
them by geographic lines and continue 
to serve their needs. No family, no 
community, no state can separate itself 
from all others in this momentous 
time. We must jointly and _har- 
moniously put forth our best for child- 
hood. 

“Every Home a Parent-Teacher 
Home” is the slogan adopted by the 


Illinois Congress of Parents and- 


Teachers for the year 1935-1936. 
While Illinois memberships had a gain 
of almost 25 percent last year, bring- 
ing the number to 111,631, that is not 
enough. The organization needs many 
recruits if it is to get far in its broad- 
ening program of service to childhood. 
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Rock Island 


@ BY a vote of three to one the voters of 

Rock Island, on Saturday, September 14, 
authorized a $500,000 school bond issue to 
match a 45 percent grant from the PWA for 
the erection of a new senior high school on 
the 33-acre public-school stadium site. The 
architects are Benjamin A. Horn, Rock 
Island, and William B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, consultant. Dean Paul C. Packer and 
Dr. E. T. Peterson of the University of Iowa 
will serve as educational consultants. 

At the same time an increase in the edu- 
cational levy from $1.50 to $1.95 was voted. 
No tax increase was necessary for the build- 
ing fund. 


Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 


APPOINTMENTS 


@ SINCE last June there have been six ap- 

pointments to the college faculty of South- 
ern Illinois Normal University. The four 
replacing retired members are Dr. Agnes 
Murphy, foreign language department; Dr. 
Sherman Barnes, history; Dr. Thomas Bar- 
ton, geography; Dr. Marie Hinrichs, school 
physician and head of the department of 
physiology and health education. They re- 
place, respectively, Professor J. M. Pierce, 
Professor G. W.. Smith, Professor F. H. 
Colyer, and Dr. Delia Caldwell. A fifth, Dr. 
John R. Mayor, for five years instructor of 
mathemetics at the University of Wisconsin, 
was chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death this fall of Mr. William Troy Felts. 
Mr. Burnett Shryock, a well known Chicago 
portrait painter, son of the former presi- 
dent, has been added to the art department. 

Mr. Douglas E. Lawson has been secured 
in cooperation with the Board of Education 
of Carbondale as assistant principal and 
critic teacher of the Brush Practice School. 
Miss Lillian D. Tolbert and Miss Thelma 
Woodburn are new critic teachers at the 
Carterville High School. 


INAUGURATION CEREMONY 


October 7 in a formal inauguration cere- 
mony beginning with an academic procession 
Roscoe Pulliam was inducted into the presi- 
dency of Southern Illinois Normal University. 
Among the distinguished guests were: Super- 
intendent John A. Wieland, President W. P. 
Morgan of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, speakers; presidents of the other 
Illinois teachers colleges, and representa- 
tives of colleges and universities from TIlIli- 
nois, Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee. In 
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pondents over the State report 
to you significant activities. 


his inaugural address President Pulliam 
spoke of the new education and its problems. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. Sherman Barnes of the history de- 
partment has contributed several hundred 
articles to the one-volume “Columbia En- 
cyclopedia” published October 17 by the 
Columbia University Press. 

Several articles have been accepted for 
publication by the faculty members. Dr. 
Charles Tenney of the English department 
has an article “Noble Obscurity” in the No- 
vember English Journal. The Nebraska His- 
tory Magazine has accepted an article by 
Dr. Thomas F. Barton, “Settlement of Ne- 
braska Interfluxes as Exemplified by the 
Hastings Interfluxes.” The Journal of 
Geography has also accepted one, “The Great 
Plains Tree Shelterbelt Project.” The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press has just published 
Dr. Agnes Murphy’s dissertation, “Banditry, 
Chivalry, and Terror in German Fiction.” In 
the Ohio Historical Journal will appear 
shortly “Duncan McArthur” by Dr. Clarence 
Cramer of the history department. Dr. Bruce 
Merwin has an article, “Development of the 
Curricu'um in College Chemistry” to be pub- 
lished in the Journal of Chemical Education. 


CurricuLUM Revision COMMITTEE 


President Roscoe Pulliam has appointed a 
Curriculum Revision Committee, with Pro- 
fessor F. G. Warren of the education de- 
partment as chairman and sixteen represen- 
tatives from other departments as members. 
The committee has already begun work 
studying curriculum changes at other colleges 
and universities and will make recommenda- 
tions only after each member has read wide- 
ly on the trends in higher education and 
carefully considered the needs and functions 
of this institution. 


FRESHMEN GROUPING 


To aid freshmen in their social and 
academic adjustments a new advisory group- 
ing plan has been inaugurated this fall. The 
freshman class has been divided into groups 
of thirty, men and women separate, with a 
faculty-member advisor of each group. The 
advisor’s responsibility will be to plan some 
program of instruction and entertainment for 
the group as a whole and to make contacts 
with the individuals so far as this is possible. 


FacuLtty MemsBer Honorep 


Mr. Burnett Shryock, new member of the 
art department at Southern Illinois Uni- 


Corres- 





versity, was informed October 12 of 
nomination into the Society of Arts and 
Sciences. He was selected for his excellent 
work as a portrait painter and his contribu- 
tion to the educational field of art in his 
community. 


his 


DEAN OF MEN 


Professor E. G. Lentz was appointed at the 
last Normal School Board meeting the first 
Dean of Men the college has ever had. As 
chairman of the Housing Committee Pro- 
fessor Lentz has had much experience in 
personnel work among students. 


PROFESSOR FELTS 
On October 11 Southern Illinois Normal 


University suffered a loss in the death of 
Professor W. T. Felts, head of the mathe- 
matics department. For forty-three years he 
served the schools of the state, thirty-four 
years on the S.LN.U. faculty. 


EMERITUS PRoFessoR BROWNE 


Emeritus Professor George M. Browne, re- 
tired from the chemistry department of 
Southern Illinois Normal University in 1932, 
died October 7 at Macomb. 


ArmisTIcE Day SPEAKER 


In observance of Education Week as well 
as Armistice Day, Dr. Bruce Merwin repre- 
senting the teachers and legionnaires of 
Southern Illinois, secured Dean Thomas 
Benner of the State University as speaker at 
the college Auditorium Monday night, No- 
vember 11. 


DrirEcTOR OF EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. Russell M. Nolen of the economics de- 
partment has been appointed director of ex- 
tension service for Southern Illinois Normal 
University. 


Teacher Organizations 
CUMBERLAND County ASSOCIATION 


The Cumberland County Teachers Asso- 
ciation under the direction of its president, 
Charles Allen of Neoga, and with the co- 
operation of County Superintendent William 
Birdzell held a_ teacher-director meeting 
which produced most satisfying results. Pre- 
ceding the meeting a list of necessary school- 
room and playground equipment was placed 
in the hands of every teacher and director 
in the county. At the meeting, the directors, 
who were guests of the teachers, attended an 
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exhibit of all equipment necessary for a 
modern school and playground. No sales- 
men were present; no attempt made to sell. 
The meeting was purely informative. 

Our correspondent writes: “The meeting 
seems to have been a success; at least we 
are getting many things needed. It may be 
because we are to have more mony to spend 
(due to increase in state distributive fund) ; 
it may be because we must spend our money 
(law requires that state aid claims be ac- 
companied with a budget showing that the 
district is spending the money—effective 
after July 1, 1936); it may have been this 
meeting, or it may be a combination of all 
three. We do not care; we are getting 
somewhere.” 


Massac County TEACHERS 


The Massac County Teachers Association 
held its first meeting of the year Saturday, 
October 19, at the Metropolis Community 
High School. O. H. Tripp, of the science 
department of that school, gave a talk and 
demonstration on the subject “The Wonders 
of Modern Science.” Mr. Fred Schultz, su- 
perintendent of schools, Sturgis, Ky., gave 
two lectures: “The Dilemma of Youth,” and 
“The Artist Teacher.” 


Morton EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
The board of directors of the J. Sterling 


Morton Educational Association, Cicero, have 
set up a speakers bureau as an agency 
through which they may give direct educa- 
tional service to the patrons of the district. 
Teachers who are well qualified to speak with 
authority on various topics of interest to 
social, religious, and civic organizations are 
listed on a registry of speakers maintained 
by the committee for the convenience of club 
officials in the high-school district. The lec- 
ture,- written out in full, must be formally 
approved and filed with the Bureau before 
the speaker is assigned to a program of 
any club. Speakers serve without compensa- 
tion except for transportation. 

It is felt that such a definitely organized 
service to the community may help to regain 
the respect and appreciation once paid the 
profession but seemingly lost during the 
past four or five years. 


Macon County ASSOCIATION 


The Macon County Teachers Association 
at their meeting in Decatur, November 2, 
had as their speaker Professor E. L. Dolch, 
College of Education, University of Mlinois. 
Professor Dolch’s topic was “Mental Hy- 
giene.” 


Mercer County SCHOOLMASTERS 


The Mercer County Schoolmasters Asso- 
ciation was host to the Schoolmasters Asso- 
ciations of Henry, Warren, and Henderson 
Counties at a joint meeting at the Aledo 
Country Club on October 30. R. C. Moore, 
executive secretary of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, was the principal 
speaker. The topic considered was “School 
Legislation.” 


Mercer County WoMEN TEACHERS 


That the Mercer County Women Teachers 
are as group-conscious and active as their 
professional brethren is attested by their 
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Association, which celebrates its third birth- 
day this month. Viola teachers were in 
charge of the dinner meeting held October 8 
in the gymnasium of the Viola Community 
High School. The speaker on this occasion 
was Mrs. Lena Bissell, of Viola, past-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for that district. 


Tue Nortu SHorRE Group 


The North Shore Group of the Progressive 
Education Association held its first session 
of the current year at the National College 
of Education on October 7 and listened to 
a talk by Mr. Frank P. Baker, president of 
the Milwaukee State Teachers College, on 
training teachers for the new education and 
the relation of mental hygiene to education. 
The North Shore Group, organized in Feb- 
ruary of this year under the provisions of the 
constitution of the national organization, 
consists of teachers and parents from school 
communities on the near north side of Chi- 
cago and the north shore area. 


A number of research and discussion 
groups have been set up and will be carried 
on in conjunction with the activities of the 
organization as a whole. Among these are 
the following: Social Studies, Francis Press- 
ler, Winnetka, chairman; Education and So- 
cial Change, S. R. Logan, Winnetka; Re- 
search in Learning, Louise Farwell, National 
College of Education, Evanston; Creative 
Work in the Arts, Frances Donnelly, Wil- 
mette; Experimentation in High Schools, 
Mathew P. Gaffney, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka; Parents, Byers Wilcox, Winnetka; 
and Science, David W. Russell, National 
College of Education. 


The officers of the North Shore Group are 
Carleton W. Washburne, Winnetka, presi- 
dent; Paul Misner, Glencoe, vice-president ; 
and Elizabeth Breeden, Highland Park 
(Deerfield Shields Township High School), 


secretary. 


Peoria TEACHERS 


The Peoria Teachers Association this year 
has expanded a service begun as a National 
Education Week project, with the establish- 
ment of a Speakers Bureau to furnish speak- 
ers for three groups of civic organizations: 
businessmen’s luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, 
and school patrons’ organizations such as 
Parent-Teacher Associations and Mothers’ 
Clubs. Through this Bureau teacher-speak- 
ers will be available throughout the year. 


THe “Peoria TEACHER” 


Unusual in the field of official publications 
is the Peoria Teacher sponsored by the 
Peoria Teachers Association. It is printed 
in issues of 11,000 and sent into the homes 
of the Peoria public school children. It is 
designed primarily to be read by the parents 
and citizens of Peoria in the effort to bring 
about a harmonious understanding between 
the public and its schools. The Peoria 
Teacher was active in winning public sup- 
port for the school board in its resistance to 
the forces that were urging more drastic 
educational retrenchment. It is the organ 
through which the Peoria Teachers Associa- 
tion makes its appeal to the community in 
its avowed task of raising the standards of 
the teaching profession. 
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Dr. SmiTH DINNER SPEAKER 


The Peoria Teachers Association, at its 
dinner meeting on November 13, had as its 
speaker Dr. T. V. Smith, Illinois state 
senator and professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Smith’s topic 
was “The State and the Schools.” 


Rockrorp TEACHERS CLUB 


The Rockford Teachers Club is occupied 
with an examination of the causes of the 
$165,000 deficit with which their school board 
is faced this year and a study of ways and 
means of securing regular paydays for the 
remainder of the year, resumption on Jan- 
uary 1 of the salaries for which the teachers 
contracted, and resumption of the regular 
salary schedule beginning next year. 

Inasmuch as reasons given to account for 
the deficit all have to do with the break- 
down of the local property tax as a means 
of school support, and the failure of the 
state to pay in full appropriations to the 
schools, the teachers are seeking through 
the help of many influential local organiza- 
tions and officials to get the state to come 
to their aid. Pressure is being used to col- 
lect delinquent taxes and with some success. 
The club reports that the entire city has be- 
come conscious of the situation through the 
press and the business men are more than 
willing to cooperate. 

The Rockford board of education sought 
to recoup $54,000 to apply on the deficit by 
returning teachers salaries to the depression 
level, 18 to 30 percent below the salary 
schedule. The teachers this year had con- 
tracted for salaries equal to the salary sched- 
ule less ten percent. They are asking that 
their salaries be restored to this level Jan- 
uary 1, 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS SCHOOLMASTERS 


The Southern Illinois Schoolmasters Club, 
an organization consisting of school admin- 
istrators south of the B. and O. railroad, 
held its first meeting of the year at Carbon- 
dale, September 17. A symposium on Edu- 
cational Thinking at University Summer 
Schools was a feature. Mr. E. C. Eckert 
spoke for Illinois; Mr. A. E. Smith, for 
Chicago, and Mr. H. E. Bosley, for Colum- 
bia. The legislative situation from the point 
of view of the elementary school was re- 
viewed by Mr. C. A. Waller. Mr. S. B. 
Sullivan spoke from the point of view of the 
secondary school. 

The luncheon speaker was President 
Roscoe Pulliam of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University; his subject, “Coopera- 
tion Between the Teachers College and Pub- 
lic School Administrators.” 

Officers of the club are: president, Silas 
Echols, Mt. Vernon; vice-president, Bruce 
Merwin, Carbondale; secretary, Joe Strickler, 
DuQuoin. These officers and J. E. Smith, 
Anna, and Roscoe Pulliam, Carbondale, con- 
stitute the executive committee. 


TAZEWELL County INSTITUTE 


Headline speakers on the program ar- 
ranged by County Superintendent Isenburg 
for the Tazewell County Teachers Institute 
held November 1, 1935, were Dr. J. Raymond 
Schutz, Manchester College; Dr. Frank E. 
Baker, president, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Dr. John Rufi, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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TIS A GREAT THING FOR A CHILD TO HEAL 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


The Minois Prysbs Bs 
READING CIRCLE 


Influence of Books 


D.F. NICKOLS, Manager 


Books have a direct influence on the individual in the “geo of character, 


in the development of reading tastes and reading habits, an 
Is it not wise then, to be most discriminative in the 


a love of fine language. 


in cultivating 


matter of books for children? We are told that one of the surest means of 


educatin 


the imagination is through the judicious use of the best literature 


which will enrich and stimulate the picture-making faculty. Yet another author- 
ity states that discriminating and me reading is an important factor in 
‘! 


education. Ann Carroll Moore says, 


the world is to mean very much, the 


imagination must be chiefly fed the food on which it thrives—good drawing, 


fine music, genuine nonsense, lyric 


etry, wonder stories, and heroic tales in 


memorable language. Boys and girls who are living in increasing intimacy with 
well-chosen books are making enduring friendships in their discovery of the 


world,""* 


© THE time to develop a desire for 

good reading and a love for good 
books is when the tastes and habits of 
children are forming. Progressive 
schools have long recognized this fact 
and have carefully integrated recrea- 
tional reading with other subjects in 
their curricula. Fortunate indeed are 
pupils who have access to a collection 
of interesting library books and a 
teacher who understands how to direct 
their reading until it becomes habitual. 

What children read depends largely 
upon the books suggested to them by 
teachers, parents and librarians. There- 
fore opportunities for recreational 
reading should be offered in every 
rural, village and city school. 

Right here is the outstanding service 
of the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
with its carefully selected, well graded 
and low priced books, and its plan for 
directing children’s reading, which re- 
quires but little of the teacher’s time. 
For further information write the 
Manager for a copy of the new pros- 
pectus which also contains a list of 
450 choice books for juveniles. 


Excellent Reading Program in 
Pike County 


Last year the Pike County schools 
were supplied with 1332 Reading 
Circle books. Inasmuch as this county 
has had such a good record maintained 
consistently for several years, cur- 


*Agruss, Ida M., in Reading and the School Li- 
brary, May 1935. 


iosity prompted us to search our files 
for further data. During seven years 
a total of 12,903 Circle books went 
into Pike County. We wrote Mr. 
Homer L. Johnson, County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, for information con- 
cerning his school library program. 
He replied as follows: 


As county superintendent I have tried to 
make good use of the advantages of the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle. I have not 
tried to force books upon the schools, but I 
have through letters to teachers and school 
boards, county school news in newspapers, 
and an award system, tried to point out the 
value of reading widely and to commend 
every effort to build up the school library. 
Enclosed is the award system we use and I 
wish to say that it works wonderfully well. 

It is useless here to go into detail concern- 
ing the high values that come through read- 
ing. It is my desire that Reading Circle 
work be urged constantly. However, there 
are no compulsory requirements making 
“passing” dependent upon reading circle 
work. An attractive system of awards has 
been substituted. The regular diploma and 
four seals will take care of five years of 
work, For the sixth year another seal will 
be placed on the diploma. For the seventh 
year of work an attractive Reading Circle 
Pin will be awarded. 

No grade on Reading Circle work should 
be given a pupil until the close of the term. 
At that time, if the pupil has satisfactorily 
completed four books which shall be from 
his own grade, the grade below, or the grade 





It is chiefly through books 
that we enjoy intercourse with 
superior minds. These invalu- 
able communications should be 


within the reach of all. 
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above, but which shall not have been used 
previously by him, he shall be given a grade 
of 100 points to be added with his other 
grades in finding his final average. For ex- 
ample: suppose a pupil of the Advanced 
Division has a total at the close of the year 
of 880 points when the final averages in all 
eleven subjects are added together. Adding 
100 Reading Circle points, the total is then 
980. Nine hundred eighty divided by 12 
gives approximately 82, and his average for 
the year is thus increased by two points. In 
other words, the satisfactory reading of four 
books is equivalent to adding another sub- 
ject with a grade of 100. This plan is to be 
used in all grades. 


Credit for Recreational Reading 


Since “discriminating and intelligent 
reading is an important factor in edu- 
cation,” it is logical for scholastic 
credit to be given pupils for recrea- 
tional reading. Such outside reading 
makes a direct contribution to scholar- 
ship. Superintendent Johnson recog- 
nizes its value by giving a grade of 
100 points which is the maximum 
equivalent of any subject studied in 
school. You will note the opportunity 
to earn these additional credits is 
given to pupils in all the grades. 





Books Received 


(Continued from page 66) 
modern times. Winnie the Pooh introduces 
Pooh and Christopher Robin, two of the most 
treasured characters of story land; The 
House at Pooh Corner is another story about 
Christopher Robin and his seven friends— 
Pooh, Piglet, Owl, Tigger, etc. 


Science 

The Nature Hour by Lucille Nicol, Samuel 
M. Levenson, Teressa Kahn. Newark, N. J.: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division 
Street. Cloth. Illustrated in color. Fifth 
Year—Autumn and Winter. 118 pages. 
Price $0.76. Fifth Year—Spring. 114 pages. 
Price $0.76. Sixth Year—Spring. 133 pages. 
Price $0.80. 

Problems which lead to accurate observa- 
tion are employed to stimulate mental growth 
and to lead to increased knowledge and 
appreciation. 


Business Education 

An Elementary Study of Business by Grace 
Sheridan Egan, Emanuel M. Edelson, and 
Benjamin Veit. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, No. 15 Ashburton Place. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 464 pages. Price $1.40. 
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JOHN A. WIELAND 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


® THE Honorable John A. Wieland 

became the head of the public 
school system of Illinois in January 
1935. He and his capable assistants 
have given much thought to the im- 
provement of organization, super- 
vision, and administration. In his 
September number of the Educational 
Press Bulletin he sets forth his method 
of organization. 

To facilitate supervision he has di- 
vided the State into three areas: the 
Northern Division comprised of thirty- 
two counties, the Southeastern Division 
comprised of thirty-six counties, and 
the Southwestern Division comprised 
of thirty-four counties. He has chosen 
a group of thoroughly trained and 
capable supervisors and assistant ad- 
ministrators. Here is Mr. Wieland’s 
comment on the various members of 
his official staff as quoted from his 
September bulletin: 

It is with much pleasure that I announce 
the personnel of my supervisory and admin- 
istrative force. I know that every one of 
them is well trained and I confidently be- 
lieve that each of them possesses unusual 
personal attainments. I am impressed with 
their good judgment and I am convinced of 
their loyalty to the common cause in which 
we are all engaged. I am confident that you 
will be equally pleased with their scholarly 


attainments, their friendly cooperation and 
their close application to professional duty. 


Executive First Assistant. Charles C. 
Stadtman. For the last seven years principal 
of East Alton-Wood River Community High 
School. Bachelor's degree, Central Wesleyan 
College. Master’s degree, Washington Uni- 
versity. Mr. Stadtman is First Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction with 
executive authority. 
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The Department of Public 
Instruction—Personnel 


NortHern Division. O. F. Patterson. Five 
years superintendent Shelbyville schools with 
long experience as principal of township high 
schools. Bachelor's and Master’s degrees, 
University of [linois. Mr. Patterson will 
represent the office of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in all matters per- 
taining to the North Central Association and 
he is Chairman of Supervision of the North- 
ern District. 

Claude E. Vick. For ten years Head of 
the Department of Education, McKendree 
College, with long previous experience as 
teacher and superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Vick is a graduate of Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, Bachelor’s and Master's 
degrees from University of Illinois and Doc- 
tor of Education degree, Washington Uni- 
versity. He is Assistant Supervisor of the 
Northern District. 


Lewis W. Ragland. For several years 
superintendent of schools at Normal. Lately 
employed in the rural schools of DuPage 
County. Graduate, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Bachelor's and Master's 
degrees, University of Illinois. Mr. Rag- 
land is Assistant Supervisor of the Northern 
District. 

SouTHEASTERN Drvision. Otis Keeler. For 
six year superintendent of schools, Marshall, 
Illinois, with long experience as principal of 
township high schools. Bachelor's and Mas- 
ter’s degrees, University of Illinois. Mr. 
Keeler will represent the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as ad- 
viser on school buildings and he is Chair- 
man of Supervision of the Southeastern 
District. 

Paul E. Belting. Former professor of sec- 
ondary education University of Illinois and 
member of the faculty of other colleges and 
universities; also has served as principal of 
public high schools. Bachelor's degree, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Master’s and Doctor’s de- 
grees, Columbia University. Mr. Belting will 
represent the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction as consultant on phys- 
ical education and he is Assistant Supervisor 
of the Southeastern Dist~ict. 


SourHwestern Division. E. S. Simmonds. 
For several years superintendent of schools 
at Pittsfield, with long experience as town- 
ship high-school principal. Bachelor's and 
Master’s degrees, University of Illinois. Mr. 
Simmonds is Chairman of Supervision of the 
Southwestern District. 


J. Roy Byerley. Former teacher, Uni- 
versity High School at Urbana. Bachelor's 
and Master’s degrees, University of Illinois. 
Mr. Byerley will represent the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as con- 
sultant on the problems of handicapped chil- 
dren and he is Assistant Supervisor of the 
Southwestern District. 


Curer Crierk. Jay Earle Hulet. Superin- 
tendent, Astoria public schools. Later prin- 
cipal, township high school, Nokomis. Re- 
cently teacher, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood. Bachelor’s degree, Green- 
ville College. Master’s degree, University of 
Illinois. Mr. Hulet will serve my office as 
Chief Clerk. 

Lecat Apviser. Thomas Albert Reynolds. 
For seven years superintendent of schools, 
Sheffield. Bachelor of Education degree, 


Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
Master’s degree, University of Illinois. 
Bachelor of Law, St. Louis University. Mr. 
Reynolds is Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction with the special assignment 
of legal problems. 


SecreTARY, TEACHERS EXAMINING Boarp. 
C. H. Engle, Superintendent of Schools, Cuba. 
Bachelor of Education degree, Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College. Master's de- 
gree, University of Illinois. 


Director oF Statistics. E. L. Coberly. 
This appointment is confirmed as we go to 
press. Introduction in a later issue. 


These supervisors and assistant adminis- 
trators are available for consultation in their 
respective fields and to address teachers in- 
stitutes, service clubs and public meetings 
in which the school people and society in 
general may desire their services. 





American Vocational 
Association Convention 
® THE tenth annual convention of the 

American Vocational Association 
will be held in Chicago, December 4 
to 7, 1935. Since this is the first time 
that Illinois has been host to the asso- 
ciation, special efforts are being put 
forth to make this an outstanding 
meeting. Convention headquarters will 
be the Stevens Hotel, where arrange- 
ments to accommodate 3,500 visitors 
are under way. 

An innovation of this convention is 
an afternoon free of scheduled meet- 
ings to enable the visitors to enjoy 
Chicago’s many attractions. Agricul- 
tural teachers, for example, may at- 
tend the International Live Stock 
Show, which will be held during the 
same week. 

Mr. George P. Hambrecht, director 
of State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin, is President 
of the Association. 

Mr. William J. Bogan, superinten- 
dent of the Chicago schools, is honor- 
ary chairman of the arrangements 
committee for the convention, and Mr. 
William J. Page, principal, Phillips 
High School, Chicago, is serving as 
chairman. 

The fourteenth annual All-State 
Conference of Illinois Vocational 
Home Making Teachers will be held 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 5 to 7 in co-operation with the an- 
nual convention of the American Vo- 
cational Association. 
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Teachers and Teachers Organizations 


By RUTH E. BYNUM 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


@ IT HAS been said that whenever 

three Americans find themselves in 
agreement on any one idea they get 
together and form a club, with presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary. Un- 
doubtedly there is much truth in this 
statement, but it is not necessarily dis- 
paraging. It simply means that Amer- 
icans have realized, more than have 
any other peoples, the value of col- 
lective action. 

In view of this, it seems hardly 
necessary to attempt to convince teach- 
ers of the value of organization, if 
they wish to accomplish very much 
that is worth while. What argument, 
then, is needed to persuade teachers 
that membership in local and larger 
organizations is beneficial and neces- 
sary? The old readers and copy book 
maxims should have persuaded them 
that united action is more effective 
than individual effort, in general. The 
discussion, then, concerns teachers or- 
ganizations, alone. 

Three questions may be asked by the 
teacher when he is asked to join a 
local, state, or national group. The 
first is: 

Have ihe teachers of America a 
worthwhile cause for which to work 
and definite goals which they wish to 
reach? The answer to this question is 
certainly in the affirmative. If it isn’t 
we have no business to call ourselves 
a profession. Perhaps as individuals 
we have never formulated a statement 
of our educational philosophy nor 
definitely located our ultimate goals. 
However, if we are truly teachers we 
are quite sure of the value of the sub- 
ject matter, ideas, and ideals which we 
try to impart, and we have at least 
some idea of the general direction in 
which we expect to lead our pupils. 
Our value as teachers should increase 
in direct proportion to the clearness 
with which we define our philosophy 
and our objectives. Here we discover 
one great value of professional organ- 
izations, for the second question which 


As Viewed by a Classroom Teacher, This is 
the winning article on this subject in the con- 
test conducted by State Teachers Magazines 


the prospective member may ask is: 

How will professional organizations 
help us to achieve the results which we 
desire? There are so many ways in 
which they may, assist us that a com- 
plete answer to this question is im- 
possible here, or, indeed, anywhere, 
for their services are altered with the 
changing needs of the time. 


Official Publications 


A presentation of the most impor- 
tant of the educational philosophies is 
one function of an educational organ- 
ization. No one of these is forced on 
the members, but a clear statement 
makes a choice or a personal formula- 
tion less difficult. 

A few years ago a principal asked 
each of his teachers to write a brief 
statement of his views on the purpose 
of education, and the value and pur- 
pose of his own subject in accomplish- 
ing that purpose. The files of local, 
state and national association Journals 
were a great help in clarifying and 
organizing views and the greatest diffi- 
culty was in getting the magazines 
needed. Someone else often got. them 
first. Eventually almost everything 
needed for these statements was found 
in these educational Journals. 

These Journals are practically price- 
less as records of the history of educa- 
tion since the organization of the Asso- 
ciations. The entire progress of edu- 
cational thought in the United States 
is recorded in them and in the records 
of their proceedings from their birth 
to the present time. No teacher can 
afford to be ignorant of the contents 
of these volumes. 

A knowledge of aims is not suffi- 
cient, however, for effective teaching. 
The publications of our state and na- 
tional associations present methods 
and tools, as well as philosophies. 
Frequently some narrative of one 
teacher’s method of meeting a certain 
situation suggests to others a new 
avenue of approach to their problems. 


National organization gives all 
teachers the benefit of the leadership 
of the greatest men and women of the 
profession and the local and state asso- 
ciations enlist the help of the best 
people in local and state groups. 
Without the publications of the teacher 
organizations and without association 
conventions we would have small 
chance of knowing of and using the 
information and inspiration which the 
greatest teachers and most interested 
laymen have to offer. 


Research 

Educational organizations make pos- 
sible and encourage research, which 
is one of the most practical tools, as 
well as one of the most effective weap- 
ons, which the teachers possess. With 
the results of research available one 
method may be measured against an- 
other; that procedure can be con- 
demned and this justified with a large 
degree of certainty. Figures may oc- 
casionally misrepresent but they are 
still the most satisfactory rebuttal to 
criticisms. A sense of conviction, 
backed by honest statistics, is a weap- 
on which will most often defeat the 
critics of our schools. To be honest, 
research must be extensive, and only 
organization makes this possible in 
most Cases. 


Publicity 

Like every other profession, educa- 
tion needs the right sort of publicity. 
Our educational organizations make 
educational interpretation a part of 
their business. Articles which origi- 
nate with them appear not only in 
their professional magazines but in 
lay publications also. It is within their 
province to interpret education to the 
public. They must present new ideas, 
justify them, and help to popularize 
them. Without the publicity given by 
the educational organizations, teachers 
would find it very difficult to introduce 

(Continued on page 92) 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Bertha S. Armbruster 


@ THE death of Bertha S. Armbruster, 

on Saturday, September 14, is a loss 
to the cause of education and to the 
several organizations in which she held 
membership. 

Mrs. Armbruster was a native of 
Norway, and came to America at an 
early age. She began teaching in 1881, 
and finished her professional service 
in 1932, when she retired as principal 
of the Tilton school in Chicago. 

Her ability in professional and or- 
ganization work was recognized by the 
Chicago teachers in her election as 
president of the Chicago Division, 
L.S.T.A., in 1920, and by four suc- 
cessive re-elections. In December, 
1922, she was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association and served three 
years as member of the executive com- 
mittee and as chairman of the commit- 
tee on appropriations. At the close 
of this service she was elected presi- 
dent of the association and served 
during the year 1926. She was well- 
known to all Governors and members 
of the General Assemblies for the last 
twenty years; for she spent much time 
in Springfield as the representative of 
the Chicago Division in legislative 
matters. Her pleasing but forceful 
personality, her intimate knowledge of 
school needs, her persistence and un- 
tiring energy made her a most effec- 
tive legislative worker. Her gracious 
manner, her tact, and her many other 
admirable social qualities enabled her 
to achieve much in amalgamating the 
many suspicious and contending 
groups both in Chicago and the down- 
state into one harmonious and effec- 
tive organization. This was probably 
the most helpful of all her many serv- 
ices to the State Association. 
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We shall miss Bertha S. Armbruster 
in our meetings, conferences, and 
councils; but the two activities we 
love, education and organization, will 
long be the better directed because of 
her life and influence. 





Aurora Teachers Have 

Successful Credit Union 

® SCHOOL District No. 131 Em- 
ployees Credit Union was organized 

primarily for providing financial serv- 

ice to its members. 

Realizing the need for financial as- 
sistance during emergencies, the presi- 
dent of the East Side Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Aurora, Illinois, called a 
meeting of teachers ii the school sys- 
tem at which time several directors of 
the neighboring Credit Unions ex- 
plained the purpose of such an or- 
ganization. At the conclusion of the 
meeting, twenty teachers expressed 
their desire to organize a Credit Union. 
The president had available the state- 
ment of incorporation which was 
signed at that time by the teachers. 

The statement of incorporation was 
sent to the State Auditor’s Office at 
Chicago to obtain a Credit Union 
charter which was recorded later at 
the County Recorder’s Office. Nine 
directors were immediately elected by 
the members to guide the service poli- 
cies of the Union. The directors elected 
from their number a president, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer. In 
addition they appointed two commit- 
tees, the supervisory committee who 
audit the treasurer’s books prior to the 
directors’ monthly meeting and the 
loan committee who pass judgment on 
loan requests from members of the 
Credit Union. 

The treasurer is the centralizing 
force of the Credit Union. He is the 
one who keeps an accurate check on 
shares purchased, money loaned, and 
expenses incurred in operating the 
Credit Union. 

School District No. 131 Employees 
Credit Union began with only twenty 
members and today, after one year and 
nine months in operation, it has sixty 
percent of the employees of the school 
system as members, or ninety, which is 
more than four times its original mem- 
bership. Beginning with $100 worth 
of shares at $5.00 each it now has 
$1000 which not only provides in- 
come for the investors because of the 
one percent interest rate per month it 
earns, but more definitely provides a 
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fund from which its members may 
borrow in times of need. 

In many of the cases the forty-four 
borrowers, who have used $2453.00 to 
tide them through unexpected obliga- 
tions, have been pulled away from 
loan sharks. This, in itself, has been 
a great saving to the Credit Union 
members. But in addition to that. 
members are beginning to use the 
Credit Union to finance additions and 
improvements to their personal prop- 
erty. This eliminates finance charge 
which are usually considerably higher 
than the one percent interest rate per 
month on the unpaid balance of the 
money borrowed. 

District No. 131 Employees Credit 
Union stresses the service element of 
the organization. It encourages the 
saving of money through the buying 
of shares and helps members through 
emergencies by providing money at a 
low rate of interest. 





Mr. Ankenbrand Misquoted 


@ IN refutation of a ridiculous story 

which made the columns of a num- 
ber of metropolitan dailies quoting 
Superintendent William W. Anken- 
brand as saying that none but pretty 
teachers would be hired in Rockford. 
the Rockford Register-Republic of 
September 6 publishes a letter in 
which Mr. Ankenbrand states the fac- 
tors which he actually considers in the 
selection of teachers. The letter, writ- 
ten at the request of the newspaper, 
effectually scotches the idea that the 
Rockford school system is to become 
the Hollywood of Illinois. Referring 
to the “interview” on which the story 
was based, Superintendent Anken- 
brand says: 

As one of the qualifications, I used the 
term attractive. Men as well as women ma\ 
be attractive. Attractiveness is not a matte: 
of physical beauty. It is a matter of whole- 
someness, of pleasing personality. We all 
have known individuals, both young and old, 
individuals of both sexes, who in the wildest 
stretch of imagination could never be called 


pretty; yet could well have applied to them 
the word attractive. 

This matter of attractiveness is not a 
matter of age...... 

Since my arrival in Rockford, the board 
of education has employed (the superin- 
téndent does not employ; his function is 
merely advisory) 26 teachers and 12 cadets. 
They range in age from 21 years to 50 years. 
Their educational training ranges from two 
years of normal school training to eight years 
of college work beyond the high school 
diploma. They are in every case individuals 
of high intelligence and strong moral char- 
acter. 


Evidently the reporter’s nose for 


“news” was more acute than his judg- 
ment. 
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Emergency Education 
Program 


®@ ACCORDING to Bulletin No. 19 of 

the National Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, full responsibility for the 
Emergency Education Program rests 
with the State Administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration within 
the State. Full responsibility carries 
with it full authority and therefore all 
persons desiring to initiate projects 
under the Emergency Education Pro- 
gram should apply to and deal direct- 
ly with the district director of the 
W.P.A. in whose district the applicant 
resides. 

Inasmuch as the State Department of 
Public Instruction has no authority, 
no control and no supervisory power 
over the various projects of the Em- 
ergency Program; the Department of 
Public Instruction is not sponsoring 
any project of any kind under the 
Emergency Education Program. This 
action is taken in order that the dis- 
turbing effects of dual control may be 
eliminated and in a sincere and friend- 
ly hope that the Emergency Education 
Program within the State will profit 
thereby. 





Labor's Program for 
Education 
@ THE Illinois State Federation of 

Labor at its annual meeting in 
Belleville last September stated a very 
definite program for school improve- 
ment. Among the recommendations 
prepared by the committee on educa- 
tion and adopted by the entire dele- 
gate body were the following: 

Larger units for school adminis- 
tration and taxation, with a board for 
each unit and appointive instead of 
elective administrative officers. 

A state school distributive fund of 
$30,000,000 a year, and a request to 
Governor Horner to include in his call 
for a special session legislation to ap- 
propriate this amount. 

Additional state support for the 
adequate education of all types of 
physically handicapped children. 

Legislation by the next special ses- 
sion of the legislature to provide an 
actuarially sound retirement system 
with disability provisions for Chicago 
teachers, and legislation to make 
changes in the state teachers’ pension 
system so that it will be based on ac- 
tuarially sound modern standards. 

Higher qualifications for Illinois 
teachers, and a minimum wage law. 
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The standard for all teachers should 
be at least graduation from high school 
and two years of training in a Normal 
school; and no teacher should be em- 
ployed in high school unless he has a 
bachelor’s degree. The minimum wage 
for teachers with bachelor’s degree 
should be $1,000, and for teachers 
with two years of Normal training 
$800. 

The tenure provisions for Chicago 
teachers contained in the Otis law 
should be extended to all teachers in 
Illinois. 

High-school auditoriums should be 
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used for educational purposes; but 
their use for commercialized exhibi- 
tions in competition with legitimate 
theaters should be stopped. 

The Federation reaffirmed its op- 
position to placing any specific limita- 
tion on the general property tax until 
other adequate sources of revenue have 
been provided. 

Public-school books, whether for 
text, reference, or other purposes, 
should be done in letter-press printing, 
for the reason that planograph reading 
matter is unquestionably difficult to 
read and injurious to the eyes. 
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—will stretch out to you in time of need 


T.c.U. NOW! 


Are you apt to think of sickness, accident or quarantine as something that will only come to 
someone else? Many teachers make that mistake. That is why unexpected misfortune finds 
them unprepared to meet the burden of added expense. What a “sea of worry” looms up be- 








fore you when you are suddenly disabled. What 
a hopeless feeling comes over you as you say to 
yourself, ‘‘Where can | turn to find help?” Then sud- 
denly you recall that you are enrolled in this great 
organization of teachers for teachers and you see 
stretched out toward you the helping hand of T.C.U. 


it Costs so Little to be Safe 
and so much to be Sorry 


For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. 
will assure you an income when you are sick or 
quarantined or when you are accidentally injured. 
It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
R ber that statistics show that each year i out 
of 5 teachers is disabled by sickness, accident or 
quarantine. You can't afford to take the risk of be- 
ing unprotected. The better way is to share your risk, 
at small yearly cost, with thousands of other teachers. 
Then when trouble comes, you will find stretched out 
to you the helping hand of this great organization 
that has served teachers for more than 35 years. 





These Benefits Are Yours 
hen you are totally 
$50 a Month 5, disabled by confining 
sickness. 
when you are totally 
disabled by accidental 
injuries (including automobile accidents 
when you are quar- 
$11. 67 a Week antined and your 
salary has stopped 
‘for illness that does not 
$25 a Month confine you to the 
house, but keeps you from your work. 
20 Per increase in sick benefits 
for two months when 
you are confined to an established hospital 
to $1 000 for majoraccidents 
or for accidental 
loss of ie. These indemnities are in- 
creased 10 per cent for each consecutive 
annual paws of the policy for not to 
exceed five y 
Poms benefits for travel acci- 
dents sustained Ky railroad, 
t 


benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your polic) 
has been maintained in force for one year 


Policies paying larger benefits issued 
if you desire. an 














now. Sendthe coupontoday.Get ! 
all the facts without obligation. 
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will be mailed you. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 


UNDERWRITERS 
923 T.C.U. BLDG., LINCOLN, NEB. 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
TO THE T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. BUILDING, 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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HAPPINESS 


THE WORDS 


are not 


ANTONYMS 


But very few persons in ill- 
health are happy. Teachers like 
most office executives must be at 
their post of duty without fail. 
To do this they must guard their 
health. 


Our periodical analysis service 
keeps you on guard against ill- 
ness and sends you to your fam- 
ily physician before your condi- 
tion is serious. 

The cost is less than three and 
one half cents per day. 


Write for particulars. 


HEALTH EXTENSION SERVICE, 


INC. 


32 West Washington St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed! 


Your Beauty 
Restored 


ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians. We are the inventors of mul- 
tiple needle electrolysis and leaders for 
40 years in removal of superfluous hair, 
moles and warts. No pain—no scars— 
experienced operators and reasonable 
rates for guaranteed work. 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1009 Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. ashington St. 
Clip Ad for Booklet or Call Central 4639 
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The Federation reaffirmed its his- 


toric position in favor of universal 
tax-supported education of the highest 
quality and of the greatest social 
significance. 

A standing committee of the Fed- 
eration was recommended to study 
various educational problems with a 
view to submitting their findings to 
the Educational Commission while it is 
developing a program to be presented 
to the legislature. 





R. C. M. 
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Decisive Votes for Increased 
Non-High Tax Rate 


Two non-high districts on Septem- 
ber 21 registered overwheiming votes 
in favor of the seventy-five cent non- 
high-school tax rate. In Winnebago 
County the vote as reported by Irving 
F. Pearson, county superintendent of 
schools, was 1258 to 441. In Franklin 
County, Superintendent Elmer B. 
Swofford reported a two to one ma- 
jority in favor of the proposition. 














Teachers and Teachers Organizations 


(Continued from page 89) 
new methods and subjects. They help, 
therefore, to make education progres- 
sive and popular. 


Political Influence 

Another function, and the last to be 
mentioned here, is the political func- 
tion. Educators must be represented 
in government and the needs of the 
schools presented to the officials. In 
dealing with politicians who may be 
influenced very largely by personal 
gain, an organization which represents 
almost a million voters cannot be dis- 
regarded, where the same number of 
unorganized individuals would be a 
negligible factor. 

Local, state and national associa- 
tions have undoubtedly been largely 
responsible, through their political ac- 
tivities, for government approval of 
their activities and increased assistance 
with school finance. And herein lies 
the answer to the last question which 
the teacher may ask when requested to 
join a professional association: 

How will membership help me, in- 
dividually and financially? 
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We are told that a well-known econ- 
omist recently listed the work of the 
education associations as one of the 
three major factors responsible for 
the relatively large gain in the real 
earnings of teachers in the last decade. 
Isn’t a raise in salary concrete and per- 
sonal enough? True, our earnings 
have shrunk somewhat in the last few 
years, but it is more than probable 
that they would have diminished still 
more if the various organizations had 
not taken immediate and effective steps 
to stop the shrinkage. These organiza- 
tions have been effective also in hold- 
ing the confidence of the public in 
education through a time when this 
confidence was seriously threatened. 

If the professional organizations 
make us better teachers and obtain for 
us more adequate rewards for our 
work, they are certainly deserving of 
our wholehearted support. It is be- 
coming more and more necessary that 
education have definite aims and effec- 
tive methods for achieving them. 
Teachers must be more thoroughly 
equipped to train the children to meet 
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the growing complexities of life; and 
in these times when living is becoming 
increasingly expensive teachers must 
have salaries which will provide for 
decent living and adequate profession- 
al training. Teacher organizations 
help to provide these. They deserve 
the support of teachers. 





Community Civics for 
Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 73) 
committees worked on their particular 
jobs of construction and weaving. 
From comments and reactions, I was 
convinced that the parents enjoyed this 
program of an afternoon’s work 
equally as well as the prepared pro- 


grams offered by the school. 


Some Outcomes 

The discussion periods provided 
much training in oral expression. 
Some were class. discussions and 
others were group discussions. When 
a problem presented itself only to a 
particular group, this committee 
stopped work to discuss and solve the 
problem. These informal discussions 
were valuable for the children in their 
learning to speak before a group and 
to give reasons for their ideas. When 
completed, the living room furnished 
a background for many little plays 
and dramatizations of stories of home 
life. The children made some original 
rhymes and jingles. Here is one: 

We have a lot of fun 
A lot of fun 
A lot of fun 
We have a lot of fun 
When we can build a house 

The pupils experienced using a 
ruler and a yardstick when measuring 
the width of the door, the arms on the 
chairs, and the thirty-six inch lengths 
of wallpaper. Learning to measure 
where there was a definite need made 
the learning meaningful and much 
more effective. Practice in reading 
numbers was provided by listing the 
materials with the amounts needed and 
the prices of each. 

During our music periods we 
learned appropriate songs such as 
“The Family,” “The Carpenters” and 
“The Weaving Song.” We also com- 
posed some original songs to sing to 
the tunes we knew. 

The art periods were given over to 
free representation of homes, furni- 
ture, the family and the workers in 
the community familiar to the chil- 
dren. The pupils expressed their 
ideas by use of various media includ- 
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ing clay, crayons, colored chalk, easel, 
paint and cut paper. 

The chief purpose of initiating this 
program was for its socializing and 


humanizing values. Each child soon 7 
saw the need of cooperation and self- ‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


control and learned that his contri- 
butions were necessary to the general 
success of the undertaking. At this 
impressionable age, the children 
found that a good citizen is conscious 
of the rights of others. They learned 
to give and take criticism in good 
spirit and to work without disturbing 
others. They soon acquired a willing- 
ness to share their work as well as the 
tools and materials with others. They 
assumed their responsibility naturally 
and learned to stick to a job until it 
was finished. 

The children’s interests and knowl- 
edge were increased generally, and a 
better understanding and appreciation 
of the work of other people in our 
community resulted. Facts about some | 
of the materials necessary in building | 
our homes and the furnishings for 
them were acquired. 

It seems that learning through the | 
activities is the most vital type of 
learning yet devised for elementary 
pupils. Facts and skills are learned 
in connection with meaningful experi- | 
ences. Experiences include reading, | 
listening to people talk, seeing things, 
doing actual work, making things, 
creating new things, thinking alone, 
discussing their beliefs with others, 
and participating with others in a great 
variety of cooperative enterprises. 

In an activity unit, such as the one 
described, learning is not confined to | 
reading and studying and listening to | 
someone talk, usually the teacher. 
Learning through activities merely | 
means utilizing in the schoolroom all | 
the different ways of learning. | 








Youth Movement 
Administration 
@ THE Youth Movement Administra- 
tion in Illinois under the direction 
of Mr. William J. Campbell, director, 
Y.M.A. of Illinois, at 1319 South 
Michigan Avenue. Chicago, is progress- 
ing very nicely in the school aid and 
college aid programs. These programs 
have been closely correlated with the 
school authorities, both local and 
statewide. It is expected that the ap- 
prentice program of the Youth Move- 
ment Administration soon will be 
functioning through school and youth 
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So easy, so interesting, so profitable, so 
inexpensive to teach about the world’s 
Beautiful Pictures with 








movement officers within the State. 








rt asgorted as 
St fer cash desired. 33)4 


ORDER PICTURES for 
Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas Picture Study NOW! 


Ask about “Our Own New Course 
in Picture Study.” 

A picture for each month. A leaf- 
let describing one picture. 72 Leaf- 
lets. 

The Perry Pictures cost only 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. 

Size 3x3%. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 
Size 5% x8. 


Use them in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography and 
Picture Study. 

A customer writes: “I never saw such 


beautiful pictures as yours, and so cheap 
that anyone can get them.” 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Co., 8e 31, Malden, Mass. 





AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures, 5% x 8, about the 
Pilgrims, Christmas, ete., including several Ma- 
donnas. No two alike, 














CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
your training and education. U. S. Government 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, 
with short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. D240, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list 
of positions for teachers. You will get full par- 
ticulars telling what to do to get appointment. 











GIFT BOXES OF 3 12c 
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AD. PENCIL CO. 
Walbrook, 14, Baltimore, 
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Educational News Briefs 
(Continued from page 86) 


H E KTOG RAP H | University of Missouri, Columbia. Excellent 


Scatwork 
and Workbooks 


Over a quarter million satisfied teachers depend on 
Beckley-Cardy annually to meet their needs. Let us 
help you, too. You need only to list items desired, or cut 


professional talent was arranged for the sec- 
tional meetings as well. 


ZEIGLER FEDERATION 


The Zeigler Federation of Teachers, Local 
No. 266, held its organization meeting for 


out this advertisement and mark the things you want, ac- | the school year on October 14, Officers 


companying your letter with remittance, and we will do | elected were: 


the rest. 


®@ Seatwork— 


Hektograph Seatwork Saves Time and Money. An inval- | 
uable teaching aid made economical by the Hektograph. | 
A wide variety available. Each set packed in strong enve- 














l= : 60c 
picture, Word and Color Matching. No. 75 H........... 75 
mber No. 76 H ey] 
po Hi in Picture. \¥ |} see 75¢ 


Social “Studies ietures. No. 61 H 
Tru-Copy Hektograph. No. 101 B. Size 10 x 12 in. #3 
No. 121 B. Size 10 x 15 i 1.95 


@ W orkbooks— 


An intense duplicating ink makes up to 100 strong copies 
on any gelatin hektograph or duplicator. 

All Materials Authentic. Carefully collected and prepared 
by experienced and recognized primary writers and ap- 
proved by leading educators. 

Four books in the series: 


@ Pre-Primer Workbook 
@ Primer Workbook 

@ First Grade Workbook 
@ Second Grade Workbook 


h book has 48 sheets, size 8%x11 inches. Price each, 
jj $1.25. 





The Best Thank 
Entertainments < *trerge de dese Ferri 
Tice 





tion. 128 pag 
A complete program for everyone. 
192 pages. Price 40¢ 
Christmas for Children 
14 new and original plays for 
children of all ages. 128 pages. 
Price 40c 
Giatetnte ts the Ghenem 
lily entertainments that will prove 
yt - and a roomed Price 40¢ 





Poster 
Pilgrim Posters. en in set 9 x 12 
in. for coloring. Price 50¢ 
Thanksgiving Picture Posters 
In panel form to build up, 12. x 
36 in. No. 703. Price 50 


I 1 f to build ae x 36 

orm 

in. Ne. 705. Price 50¢ 
ALSO—OVER 25 OTHER 
Christmas Entertainments 

Send for FREE catalog with 

complete list, descriptions 

and prices. 











EVERYTHING SENT POSTPAID—SEND 
YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


1634 INDIANA AVE., 
CHICAGO 














SPECIAL GIFT OFFER 


Our best No. 2 Soft Lead Pencils. “Greetings 
From Your — on each pencil, assorted 
Colors each bo 

Holly Box of pie. Holly Box of 6—21c. 

Or a Beautiful Expel-Propel Lead Pencil, not 
sold in Stores, assorted Colors. 

Ito 15 Pencils—15c each. Moret han 15—1 3c each. 
A Guaranteed gan l ae free with every 
order of 30 Boxes or | 


GEM CITY PENCIL cO.. “Sta. D, DAYTON, 


Holiday All-Expense Tours 


proximate All-Expense Rates 

South— —m p eee Riloxi-Guit Coast, $50; 
Florida, $99; Havana, $125. 

Cruises- Bormuie- New York, $150; Gautemala, 
"$145; Mexico, $160. 

REAL BARGAINS! WE INVITE COMPARISON 


1940 Railway Exebanee Bids. BURKETT TOURS 




















C. H. Jennings, president; 


| Claude Simpson, secretary-treasurer. 


University of Illinois 

Professor Sam Everett from the Lincoln 
School, Columbia University, is an addition 
to the faculty of the College of Education. 
Professor Everett is a graduate of Amherst, 
has studied at Cornell and Columbia, and 
received his doctorate from the latter in- 
stitution. He is the author of Democracy 
Faces the Future (Columbia University 
Press) and is the editor of A Challenge to 
Secondary Education (Appleton’s) and A 
Study Outline for School Staff Meetings, 
one of the Lincoln School Studies series, 
published by the Columbia University Press. 
Professor Everett is at Illinois as the result 
of a cooperative arrangement between the 
University and the public schools of Chi- 
cago. In Chicago he will do work in cur- 
riculum revision for Superintendent Bogan. 





Commission Completes 
Work 
(Continued from page 78) 

Recommendations of the 
College Committee 

The recommendations of the College 
Committee of the Commission for the 
teaching of English from the fresh- 
man class through graduate school 
were published last year with the title, 
The Teaching of College English’, 
under the editorship of Professor 


| Oscar James Campbell of the Univer- 
| sity of Michigan. The two books cover 
| curriculum problems in the entire 


English field. 
HaroLtp A. ANDERSON, 
University of Chicago High School 
Sopu1a C. Cameniscu, 
Chicago Normal College 
Illinois Representatives of Public 
Relations Committee, National 
Council of Teachers of English. 





~d hie of Legislation 
(Continued from page 74) 

10. Enact amendments to present 
law by which group insurance for 
teachers will be made legal. 

11. Support such legislation as is 
sponsored or approved by the Chicago 
Division which has to do with Chi- 


cago only. 





8D. Appleton-Century Company: 164 pages, $1.50. 
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12. Oppose any limitation on the 
total of all tax rates levied against 
property, unless and until other ade- 
quate and certain sources of revenue 
are provided and such control of as- 
sessment of property secured as will 
provide more equitable and scientific 
assessments. 

13. We oppose state adoption of 
textbooks. 


Official Representative 

To help carry out this legislative 
program, we hereby designate our 
executive secretary, Mr. Robert C. 
Moore, our official representative and 
authorize him to represent us in all 
matters of legislation, but working of 
course, under the general direction of 
this committee or its executive commit- 
tee of three; and we instruct him not 
only to prepare the necessary bills to 
cover this program of legislation, but 
after their introduction to support and 
defend them in every way possible. We 
also urge the entire State Teachers As- 
sociation and all its individual mem- 
bers to give him and this committee 
their full and active support in our 
efforts to translate this program into 
law. 
ComMITTEE ON Lecistation, I.S.T.A. 

Frep L. Brester, Chairman 
R. C. Moore, Secretary 





The School Nurse 


(Continued from page 83) 
economy in not furnishing transpor- 
tation for the nurse. 


Value to the School and 
Community 


Whatever the amount invested in a 
school nursing service, it always pays 
a high dividend. A general estimate 
of the country at large shows that an 
adequate school nursing service costs 
the community less than 30 cents per 
capita per year. Based on a record of 
the past 40 years, it is clear that the 

ossibilities of the investment have not 
yet been developed as they should. In 
schools where a public health nurse 
is employed there is less sickness, 
especially the kind that is preventable; 
such diseases as smallpox, diphtheria 
and typhoid fever are decreased. Less 
sickness means better school attend- 
ance, a saving of the student’s time 
and of school expenditures. 

It is possible to compare the im- 
mediate and obvious cost of a public 
health nurse in the schools to the cost 
of an epidemic of scarlet fever, diph- 
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theria, or measles. The nurse’s super- 
vision of the children and her work in 
detecting early symptoms of disease 
prevent many cases and many an epi- 
demic. But who can count and com- 
pare the value of preventing illness 
like diphtheria, scarlet fever, the suf- 
fering of the ill, the anxiety of par- 
ents, the prevention of complications 
of heart and kidney diseases which 
may last throughout a life time? A 
county school superintendent told me 
that the State school fund which is dis- 
tributed on the basis of average daily 
attendance was decreased in his coun- 
ty over $1500 last year due to an epi- 
demic of scarlet fever. This sum alone 
would have paid almost the entire sal- 
ary of a school nurse. 


Of equal importance with the 
nurse’s work in the control and pre- 
vention of communicable disease is 
her part in the detection and correc- 
tion of physical defects in children. 
It is frequently true that physically 
handicapped children are forced to 
repeat grades with subsequent cost to 
the community. It costs a school dis- 
trict in Illinois from $60 to $72 a 
year to keep a child in the elementary 
school. Estimate the money saved by 
having no repeaters due to physical 
conditions that interfere with the learn- 
ing process. Ten children in one 
school who do not pass their grade 
on account of diseased tonsils, en- 
larged adenoids, poor vision, defective 
hearing or other physical defects will 
cost the school at least $600 each year 
that they repeat a grade. 


Other ways by which money in- 
vested in public health nursing pays 
large dividends and saves the future 
use of the taxpayer’s money are by 
carrying on such activities as con- 
serve the vision of children. The 
vision of one child conserved saves 
the state over $300 a year in edu- 
cating the child and $365 each year 
during the child’s adult life, as in Illi- 
nois the blind are pensioned by county 
and state at the rate of $1.00 per day. 
Consider the valuable service of the 
school nurse in the prevention of tu- 
berculosis. She-is ever alert to observe 
signs of the disease in children and to 
bring suspected cases to the attention 
of a doctor. The nurse finds children 
who are in contact with tuberculous 
patients and helps make plans for 
their safety. The history of many 
tuberculous patients reveals that in- 
fection was contracted in early child- 
hood. Mantoux Testing of school 
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children in large numbers has led 
authorities in the field of tuberculosis 
to believe that schools often harbor 
sources of infection. In a school where 
50 percent or more of the children re- 
act positively to the Mantoux Test, it 
is evident that the children are in 
direct contact with an open case of 
tuberculosis. Further testing of school 
personnel—teachers and janitors—lo- 
cates the source of infection. The re- 
moval of the source with further 
examination (and treatment if neces- 
sary) of all positive reactors is essen- 
tial if tuberculosis is to be prevented. 
The school nurse is always a partici- 
pant if not an instigator of a program 
which is designed to find sources of 
tuberculosis infection. A family which 
recently came to my attention lost 
three children of high-school age from 
tuberculosis, three other children of 
the family are in a sanitarium at the 
expense of the county. It is estimated 
that each case of tuberculosis involves 
a cost in one form or another to the 
individual and to the community of 
not less than $5000. Had there been 
a school nurse employed in this 
county, lives as well as money would 


have been saved. 


I have mentioned only the results 
of the school nurse’s work that can be 
measured in dollars and cents. I have 
not mentioned those intangible, im- 
measurable things such as a new con- 
cept of life which may color the whole 
character of a child’s life. 





The Education of Illinois 
High-School Teachers 


(Continued from page 71) 


may be regarded as having become stand- 
ardized. 


e. That many combinations bring to- | 


gether subjects with little or no regard to 
the relationship existing among them. 

(Potthoff found that in Illinois 28.1 
percent of the teachers in accredited 
high schools of 20 teachers or less 
had teaching combinations represent- 
ing three or more departments of in- 
struction. ) 

f. That courses in the same department 
or field which are offered in any given high 
school are frequently scattered among sev- 


eral teachers rather than concentrated as far 
as possible under a single teacher. 


(Potthoff found that in 124 Illinois 
high schools offering four or five 
classes in English, these classes were 
taught by a single teacher in 67 cases, 
were divided between two teachers in 
46 cases, among three teachers in eight 








... Join the Cham pion Parade... 


Forty-four cities and coun- 
ties in Illinois are now using 


THE CHAMPION 
ARITHMETICS 


Brown-Guy-Mirick-Eldredge 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


1. Emphasis upon child's social needs. 


2. Consistent use of small numbers and juven- 
ile situations. 


3. Problems that are interesting and of so- 
cial value. 


4. Complete testing program. 

5. Simple introduction in each case. 

6. Practice on all skills in each process and 
in the best sequence. 

7. “Tests and Practice" at the end of each 
unit. 

8. Number areas instead of serial tables. 

9. Provision for purposeful motor activity for 
young children. 

10. Provision for individua] differences. 

11. A reduced incline of difficulty. 

12. Persistent checking up and practice to 
maintain skills. 


13. A complete, thorough, interesting, well- 
balanced course of study. 





The CHAMPION is available in both 
a three and six book series with a de- 
lightful introductory book 


FUN WITH NUMBERS 


Grade Two 





Write for further information 
about the CHAMPION Series, and the 
new SILENT-HELPERS 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 














America’s Most 
Immortal Document 


Add to your prized collection of 

and literature a foPy of the 
penned Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as submitted by Jefferson 
and his committee to the Conti- 
nental Congress. 


Size 15x24 inches for framing—adapted for 
classroom, office or den. Single copies 50 
cents or 3 copies $1, postage prepaid. 
REPRODUCTIONS 
6264 Rogers Park Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Xmas Holiday Tours 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—ALL EXPENSE 


Florida—10 Days......$ 89 
California—14 Days...$139 
Old Mexico—16 Days. $189 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


POWERS TOURS “aastinston 


CHICAGO 
Our 25th Successful Travel Season 








TYPEWRITERS, Mul- 


SAVE} 
HALE e ticrants, Addressing 


taphones, Duplicators, Sealers, Folders 


Write PRUITT, 535 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

















cases, and among four teachers in 
three cases. 

He found that in the 102 Illinois 
high schools with four or five classes 
in the social studies, 33 had assigned 
this load to a single teacher, 49 had 
divided it between two teachers, 19 had 
distributed it among three teachers, 
and one among four teachers.) 


g. That, when classified by fields rather 
than by departments, the courses taught in 
any one semester by the very large majority 
of teachers, schools of all sizes considered, 
are confined to one or two fields. 

h. That the number of fields included in 
teaching combinations is much larger when 
data are employed which include all of the 
instruction offered by the same teachers over 
a period of several years, and when small 
schools only are considered. 

i. That this conclusion relative to small 
schools is made more important by the large 
proportion of all teachers who are employed 
in such schools and by the practical cer- 
tainty that inexperienced teachers will find 
their first positions there. 

j. That the size of the teaching combina- 
tions is considerably smaller, on the average, 
for teachers of the special subjects than for 
those of the academic. 


(Potthoff found that only 18.2 per- 
cent of the teachers of agriculture, 
only 22.9 percent of the teachers of 
industrial education, and only 26.1 
percent of the teachers of home eco- 
nomics in Illinois high schools of 20 
teachers or less were teaching more 
than one subject in addition. Of the 
teachers of history in these same 
schools, 50.5 percent were teaching 
more than one subject in addition.) 

k. That the problem of the composition 
of teaching combinations is definitely related 
to the problem of the curriculum. It is evi- 
dent, for example, that if teachers were 
qualified in broad fields of subject matter 
rather than in very limited subdivisions of 
such fields, a much richer program of studies 


could be offered than is now possible, partic- 
ularly in the small high schools. 
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Summary 


It is quite clear that Professor Pott- 
hoff’s first conclusion, as he reviewed 
the nation-wide data, “that the con- 
ditions with respect to teaching com- 
binations are chaotic,” is a simple 
statement of fact. It is basic to im- 
provement of the standards of subject 
matter preparation of secondary- 
school teachers that this condition be 
so changed as to substitute a premium 
upon adequacy of preparation in one 
or two reasonably well related sub- 
jects for the present premium on a 
smattering of inadequate preparation 
in a larger number of fields. 

The report of progress points out 
“that administrative officers respon- 
sible for the selection and assignment 
of secondary-school teachers can and 
should do much to improve existing 
chaotic conditions through greater 
emphasis on breadth and depth of 
preparation when selecting new teach- 
ers and through readjustment of pres- 
ent teaching assignments to the end 
that both old and new members of the 
teaching staff may work more nearly 
in the fields of their greatest prepara- 
tion. It would be both appropriate 
and desirable in inspecting North 
Central Association high schools to 
consider this ideal as one important 
standard for judging the efficiency of 
the school.” 





Civilizing Social Studies 


(Continued from page 80) 


study for the elementary grades; but 
as for groveling in the mines, or feed- 
ing blazing furnaces, or sweating in 
the mills—these activities are too ugly 
for the contemplation of children of 
tender years. A romantic aura is cast 
over the whole webwork of American 
industry. Children see the marvels of 
modern technology and industrial gen- 
ius, but they do not_see a race of men 
in chains. Yet it is so directly in the 
American tradition, so vital a part of 
the “American dream,” to struggle for 
the emancipation of the common man, 
that it is incredible that the schools 
have been so unashamedly feudalistic 
in their attitude to the conditions of 
the workers. 

Two great documents are given 
prominence in the civics classes of 
American schools: the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. Or- 
dinarily they serve merely as symbols 
of a dead past; their force is lost in 
the practical denial of every basic 
principle of the former revolutionary 
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document and of the Bill of Rights of 


the latter. An honest administrative pol- 
icy would insist upon the thorough ap- 
plication of the principles of these doc- 
uments to all appropriate phases of 
contemporary life. For we have sub- 
stituted for King George the tyrants of 
the twentieth century: industrialists, 
financiers, and their political pawns. 
The Constitution has become the aegis 
of the new masters, and the Bill of 
Rights is invoked only when it be- 


comes a convenient ins t for the 


subjugation of the masses. 


Essentials 


An advanced social studies program 
does not imply, of course, that chil- 
dren are to be given the responsibility 
of solving the great questions of the 
day. Nor is the school to serve ready- 
made philosophies of government to 
the children. But if two essentials of 
the scientific and forward-looking pro- 
gram were to be adopted in American 
schools, we should be in possession of 
a plan of reorganization which would 
furnish a basis of hope for a civilized 
generation. First, we-muUst-heve—unre- 
stri in_ideas, and the dis- 
semination of facts concerning condi- 
tions of living and working among all 


classes of Americans. Second, we 
must so conditio otional expe- 


riences of children that they will be- 
come fit member operative so- 
ciety in whichtechnolegy has become 


the slave and not the master of men. 

For such a program-we shall need 
teachers who are well-informed, and 
sufficiently well-paid to avail them- 
selves of graduate instruction and to 
purchase the current literature so ne- 
cessary to an understanding of the con- 
temporary scene. 

But unless we build a social studies 
curriculum in the light of what is in 
comparison with what must be, and 
unless we express this appalling con- 
trast in terms of living realities, we 
shall be failing to help mankind 
emerge from the jungle into civiliza- 
tion. So long as we hide the city’s 
purgatorial slums behind the Classic 
lake front; hunger and want behind 
vast cathedrals and gaudy expositions 
of “progress”; a system of profit and 
greed behind magnificent mechanical 
inventions; so long shall we be “ac- 
cessories after the fact”; so long shall 
we be helping to whiten the twentieth 
century sepulchres; so long shall we 
be hired publicity agents for a culture 
beautiful on the surface but rotten at 
the core. 





